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Weather 


This camera study of an early spring landscape, almost lithographic in its quality, was unanimously awarded 


high honors by the three judges of the annual Vacation Photograph Contest conducted by this magazine. 
It is the work of Dr. Leland C. Davis, Westfield, New Jersey, a Rotarian whose hobby is photography. 
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What Questing Youth Wants 


By Walter D. Head 


Third Vice President of Rotary International 


| = of the older generation who are in touch 
with the youth of today detect in them a spirit of 
unrest and revolt which gives cause for real concern. 
The spirit of radicalism, for example, existing today 
among university students of all lands is far more 
widespread than is generally realized. A good deal 
of this is simply the outward evidence of the rest- 
less eagerness and iconoclasm which has always 
characterized youth, but there is today an ominous 
quality in youth’s pessimism which cannot be 
ignored. 

From one of the outstanding Rotarians of Europe 
comes this statement: “The young people of my 
country seem.to have lost faith, and many of them 
are ready to turn the world topsy-turvy in order to 
make it a better place to live in. To listen to them 
one would believe that if the community does not 
give them a place, they are prepared to take it.” 

Youth understands that our present world depres- 
sion has been caused not by our failure to master 
want but by our failure to manage plenty. They are 
aware that the old philosophy of Jaissez-faire, the 
supposedly beneficent law of supply and demand, 
and the automatic adaptability of our system, in 
which we have so blindly trusted, are failures. They 
know that our concepts, political and economic, 
have not kept pace with the changes in the social 
order which they were designed to interpret. They 
believe that they should be reconsidered and, if 
necessary, reconstructed in terms of a new age. 

Yet, fundamentally, the youth of today are just 
as idealistic, just as courageous, just as loyal as they 
ever were. What they need, though they are not 
always aware of that fact, is wise leadership, and one 
of the main causes of their unrest is that upon look- 
ing around the world they do not find enough of 
that type of leadership. If we of the oldcr generation 
are wise we will not waste time in deploring youth’s 
spirit of adventure and change; we will sympathize 
with it, codperate with it, and seek to guide it. 

Just a woolly desire to help is not enough. Adults 
who would advise youth must know whereof they 
speak. The young fellow, seeking help in selecting 
a career, wants facts—solid, tangible pieces of in- 
formation such as Dr. Walter B. Pitkin presents in 


It’s not lofty moralizing—but 
rather the example of idealism in 
business and in citizenship from 
men and women they know. 


the series of articles he is beginning in this issue. 
It is to be hoped that we elders will try to see the 
world through the eyes of youth, for whether we 
like it or not, far-reaching changes are coming and 
it is better that they come with our help than against 
our opposition. 

These changes are likely to affect the funda 
mental structure of the world’s political, social, and 
economic life. New frontiers must be established in 
the struggle against injustice, ignorance, disease, 
human exploitation, waste, and war. There is little 
danger of moving too rapidly under such a stimulus; 
the danger is that if we do not move rapidly enough 
we may be swept aside. But changes are not progress 
unless they are directed by wise leaders—men and 
women who have vision but who at the same time 
have wisdom enough to be sensibly guided by the 
experience of the past. 

“Everything which is new and which is worth 
while finds its roots in past experience,” says George 
Dorsey, “but this fact is something which too often 
youth does not realize until youth has passed away.” 
On the other hand, if great questions are left to be 
fought out between ignorant change and ignorant 
opposition to change, the future will be imperilled. 


Tlopay, youth needs, more than ever before, the 
wise companionship and the tolerant, sympathetic 
counsel of adults. It needs the example of social- 
minded leaders in the affairs of city, state, and nation 
—men and women who are not too proud or too 
engrossed in their own affairs to take part in con- 
structive politics, and whose actions are guided by 
a genuine sense of social responsibility. Such leaders 
youth will follow, but they must prove themselves 
naturally upright in word and deed; unafraid to 
boycott and, if necessary, to put behind the bars 
those who are dishonest and dishonorable, no matter 
how prominent they may be. 

They must prove themselves great not only in 
words but in deeds, and in that power to set an 
example of personal sacrifice, which is always the 
mark of true leadership. 






























“Presently I sat 
down on a mossy 
bank to rest a bit 

. alone as a man 
ought to be when 
he approaches the 
really momentous 
events of living.” 


The author, David 
Grayson, himself. 
... Photographs b 
his friend “Waugh” 

Frank A. Waugh, 
a college profe ssor 
and Walton disciple. 


i. WAS in the morning that my friend Waugh 
called me up. 

“How about going trout-fishing tomorrow?” 

Many a year, near the beginning of the appie- 
blossoms, when the New England hillsides are at 
their best, Waugh and I have been going fishing. 

It gave me a curious thrill, but my first instinctive 
impulse was to say no. How stop work for a full 
day? Had I not promised myself five pages of copy 
for the printer? Did not my garden demand imme- 
diate attention: might not my bees go off in swarms 
for want of proper spring management? Was not 
I the slave of the telephone, the bounden thrall of 
a luncheon engagement? 

“No,” said I. “Too busy. Can’t go.” 

“The hills will never be better,” commented 
Waugh beguilingly. “The shad-bush is in bloom.” 

“But—” said I. 

“Barrus says the trout are really rising,” said 
Waugh. 

“But—” said I. 


We Go Fishing 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


Sometimes known as David Grayson 
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“We can take along the old frying-pan.” 

I had felt myself slipping. I think it was the old 
frying-pan, and the vision of a luncheon cooked in 
the woods, that was my undoing. 

“I’m your man,” said I. “Let’s go! What’s work 
anyhow ?” 

All that day at my desk I heard something sing- 
ing away back in the dusky places of the mind. We 
were going fishing! When I read in the morning 
papers of the woes of a depressed world, farmers 
revolting, Congress hopelessly befuddled, I said to 
myself, “Never mind; we're going fishing.” When 
I thought of the strife in Africa and the dire con- 
fusion of Europe, my mind slipped aside to remem- 
bered glimpses of swift-running sunny water, and | 
in hip-boots, flecking the pools with a choice Mont- 
real or a Parmachene Belle. 

That afternoon, as soon as I could get a moment 
of free time, I went up to the corner of the attic 
where I kept my fishing togs. I got out my best rod 
and fitted it together, making sure that it was in 
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perfect condition. I looked over and sorted my flies. 
Were there leaders enough? And where was my 
small canvas creel? And my old fishing coat with 
the roomy pockets? 

If you are not a fisherman you do not know the 
thrill of wetting up the felt pads in a leader-box and 
putting half a dozen leaders to soak. You cannot 
quite imagine the joy of choosing just the flies, just 
the size of hooks, for such an early May trip to the 
Goshen hills. 

I took quite a superior delight in replying to every- 
body and anybody who wanted me to do anything 
on Friday, 

“Can't do it, going fishing.” 

Every time I said it I felt somehow freer and 
happier. Among our hills, it is a well understood 
and thoroughly accepted excuse. It is as though one 
said, “Sorry. Can’t. Getting married tomorrow.” 
If I had argued, “I’m too busy, all tied up, work 

won't let me 
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“At forty miles an hour,” 
says Waugh, “one can’t 
see any more violets. 
About all he can recog- 
nize 1s an occasional ap- 
ple tree in full blossom.’’ 


But there is a_ possible 
remedy in sight. “Per- 
haps,” says Waugh, “if 
man shrinks enough, he 
will again be able again 
to find the violets.’ 





subjected to renewed pressure. But with fishing 
Friday morning proved absolutely perfect: all 
sunshine, with little soft breezes from the south. 
And here was I in my soiled fishing coat, my shape- 
less old hat: and here was Waugh coming out to 
meet me with a broad smile on his face, his ruck 
sack on his shoulder and his rods and his boots in 
his hands. It was a reality. It was going to happen. 


We were off for a day in the hills. 


RK OUR country, fishing is one of the permitted 
joys. I think it always evaded the dour old puritan 
suspicion of joy, or happiness, or pleasure. For when 
spring steals into our valleys after the long winter, 
who can resist it? There is, indeed, an earlier joy: 
the maple sugar season: buckets on the trees, steamy 
sap-houses, hot syrup sugared off in a pail of snow: 
but that is an aimed and labored joy, with a reward 
to satisfy the conscience even ot a seasoned Yankee 
Something that can be sold afterwards! 

But fishing? Strong men toiling all day long 
among the brush and fallen logs, sloshing through 
ice-cold water and coming in at night tired and 
happy, with a few ounces of little fish! It is one of 


the grandly humorous jokes of New England. No, 























there really is no excuse for fishing except joy—. 

In the valley, the apples were beginning to blos- 
som: on the hills we were among the first glories 
of the spring woods. The shad-bush was a white 
mist upon the woody hillsides. The earlier spice- 
bush, with its gleam of gold, was passing, but the 
fragrant sassafras, especially on southern slopes, was 
at its best. Here and there in old fields we saw the 
ruddy spring glow of the high-bush huckleberries, 
and along the hedges and the fences the pin-cherries 
with their neatly rounded blossom-clusters were 
beginning to come out. 

I think no moment of the year is like this, so 
disturbingly beautiful. 

Waugh and I suddenly remembered that we were 
off the gold standard, and that ic made not the 
slightest difference to us. More than that, going fish- 
ing among the Goshen hills, we were off the money 
standard entirely, whether gold, silver, or paper! 
Here was something valuable in itself, needing no 

Wall Street 


guarantees, 











having no 
redeemable 
value in 
cash. 

It could 
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“There is, indeed, 
an earlier joy: the 
maple sugar season: 
buckets on trees: 
steamy sap-houses, 
hot syrup...” 


“But fishing? 
Strong men toiling 
all day . . . coming 
in at night tired and 
happy, with a few 
ounces of fish! ... 
there is no excuse for 


fishing but joy—”" 
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not be deposited in the bank, nor invested in doubt- 
ful bonds or stocks. 

We walked down the hill by an old wood road, 
crossed an opening where in times past there had 
been a sawmill—a weathered brown dune of sawdust 
still marked the spot—and came at last to the brook 
near the end of an antiquated and broken-down 
loggers’ bridge. The swift-rushing stream had been 
partially dammed by the obstructions and a little 
still pond above the old bridge reflected the clear 
morning sky, and a fleecy cloud or two, and the 
trees. The water poured through the crude plank- 
ing and rushed noisily among great boulders below. 


Onxs eye chose instantly the pool into which 
to cast the first fly—just above the timbers where 
it would drift artfully downward to the dark waters 
where the mythical big one was sure to be lurking. 

It was as pleasant a scene as any fisher could de- 
sire. So we sat down there on the brookside in 
the sunshine to joint our rods, thread through the 
line from the reel, and choose, after some discus- 
sion, the little dark fly best suited to the earliness of 
the season. Then we strapped up our boots, fitted 
our canvas creels to our shoulders, and were ready 
for the fray. 

(I may say in confidence | Continued on page 60 | 
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Linking the Americas 


By Edward Tomlinson 


Morevica has discovered itself, a// America. 

From Alaska to Cape Horn the peoples of the 
Western hemisphere are at last conscious of their 
peculiar relationships, the ties—material and spirit- 
ual—which, because of geography and science and 
circumstance, bind them together. 

Before the thundering cannon of the World War 
burst upon the world in 1914, interest, news, and 
travel in the American nations were all oriented 
East and West. Millions of families in Canada, the 
United States, Colombia, and Argentina, were linked 
either by blood or sentiment to the countries of 
Europe. Indeed, in the speech of many there was 
still the trace of Old World accents. 

Quite naturally, when the average North or South 
American thought of the world beyond the borders 
of his own immediate country, he thought of the 
homeland of his parents and grandparents. When 
he travelled abroad he wanted to return to the 


Ships and airplanes now shuttle 
I I 

north and south making possible 
goodwill born of understanding 


for Western hemisphere nations. 
ancestral haunts. He wanted to see the cities, the 
cathedrals, art galleries, and libraries, which to 
him had become sacred traditions. 

In like manner, he was anxious for information 
concerning the happenings, incidents, and changes 
in Europe. Consequently, his newspapers and peri- 
odicals, sensitive to the currents of thought and in 
terest, enabled him to follow them. Foreign news 
and European news were synonymous. 

Telegraphic and cable communications had been 
laid not between New York and Rio de Janeiro or 
Buenos Aires, but between New York and London, 
and Paris. And 


Massachusetts, 


and between Buenos Aires, Rome, 
since the people of Ontario, and the 
Latin-American countries alike wanted to travel to 


England, France, Spain, and Germany, maritime 
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accommodations had been organized to suit popular 
demand. 

The swift luxurious greyhounds of the Atlantic— 
the Aquitania, the Isle de France, and other famous 
liners—never ventured out of Northern waters. 
Business men and diplomats of Canada and the 
United States going on missions to Rio or Buenos 
Aires, or those Brazilians and Argentines, who upon 


York, travelled first to Europe and then to their 
respective destinations. 

Even Salvadorians, Peruvians, or Chileans were 
much more familiar with the Champs Elysées, Picca- 
dilly, Unter den Linden, the piazzos and plazas of 
Rome and Madrid, than they were with Broadway, 
Michigan Boulevard, or Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Commerce also followed the beaten paths. Texas 
and Tennessee cotton fed the looms of Lancashire, 
while English woolen fabrics protected New Eng- 
landers and Manitobans from the wintry blasts. 
The countries of Latin America exchanged wheat, 
hides, copper, and an amazing assortment of raw 
materials for British and Continental manufactures. 
And the styles of Bond Street constituted sartorial 
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criterions for young men on the Rio de la Plata. 
For a time, even the Great War served to in- 
tensify all of this. Never before had America felt, 
thought, hoped and prayed so intensely in terms of 
Europe. Mothers and fathers in Manhattan and 
Missouri, in New Brunswick and British Columbia, 
had sent their sons to the scarlet stained fields of 
Armageddon, many of them never to return, while 
thousands of German, Italian, French, and British 
in Guatemala, Colombia, Chile, and Argentina 
offered their all to the lands of their youth. 


Wer. paradoxically enough, the World War 
brought home to North and South Americans an 
appreciation of the mutual advantages which a 
freer, if not closer, relationship might produce, and 
a realization of their interdependence. But if this 
realization was more the result of necessity than of 
choice it was none the less a fact. 

Overnight, European factories had been converted 
into forges for the fashioning of engines of destruc- 
tion, or kept busy turning out clothing and equip- 
ment for the legions who manned them. No longer 
were there finished products to offer in the markets 

of the Americas, North or South. 


















Steam shovels and dyna- 
mite forced a waterway 
through Panama twenty- 
one years ago. Another 
link in isthmian commu- 
mication is the new Mad- 
den Dam pictured above. 


A road over its crest 1s a@ 
part of the projected, and 
partially completed, pike 
(right) that is to connect 
two Canal Zone cities, 
Panama and Colon. 


It was a new day. 

The machinery of European 
credit, upon which Latin America 
had hitherto depended, no longer 
functioned. Every shilling, franc, 
or lira was needed at home. Except 
for munitions and staple foods, 
commerce between the United 
States and Europe declined. Busi- 
ness men on both American conti- 





Photo: Courtesy of Rotarian R. C. Worsley, Panama City 
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nents began seeking other outlets for 
their surplus products, outlets which 
they presently found in neighboring 





countries. 

Then came the event which removed 
the greatest single handicap to commu- 
nication and transportation between the 





Americas. The Panama Canal was 
opened to traffic. By water, Chile, Peru, 
and Ecuador were now within two 
weeks of all Atlantic and New England 
ports, while San Francisco was more 
than a month nearer to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Pacific steamers took 
Washington lumber and Oregon apples 
to the east coast of the southern conti- 
nent and returned laden with Argen- 
tine linseed, Uruguayan hides, and Bra- 
a zilian coffee. In short, United States- 
: Latin American trade proved profitable 
to all concerned. 

Meantime, a network of cables had 
connected up all the cities of the hemis- 
phere. Steamship service had begun to 
improve, an improvement which has 
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continued ever since, until today fast, comfortable 
and commodious liners ply between all the ports 
of North and South America. 

Answering the demand for even speedier trans- 
portation for mail and travellers over the vast dis- 
tances which separate the capitals and populous 
centers of the hemisphere, thousands of miles of 
regularly scheduled air lines were established. To- 
day an extensive and efficient system of airways has 
brought New York and Buenos Aires, Chicago and 
Santiago, Chile, within four to five days of each 
other. Giant fifteen to forty passenger airplanes or 
flying boats are ready to whisk mail, express, and 
passengers to the remotest city in any republic, pos- 
session, or island. 

Although North Americans have had a major 
share in this almost fantastic accomplishment, enter- 
prising officials and business men of Latin America 
have made heavy contributions. Colombia, Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, and other republics 
have their own aviation systems. 

Some of the countries have made notable advances 
in international highway construction. Colombia 
and Venezuela were among the first republics of 
the Southern Continent to link their national capi- 
tals by highway. For several years it has been pos- 
sible to travel by automobile the nine hundred miles 
over the Andean ranges and across vast stretches of 
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jungle between Caracas, Venezuela, and Bogota, 
Colombia. Recently hundreds of miles of motor 
highway have been built between Colombia and 
Ecuador. The splendid auto road from the Texas 
border to Mexico City, now partially completed, will 
eventually be one of the most popular pieces of 
highway in North America. 


RR apio is another link in the vast system of com- 
munication, which has made practically every city 
in the hemisphere a next door neighbor of all the 
others. The native music of Cuba and Mexico is 
as familiar to the radio audience in the Middle West- 
ern United States as it is in Havana and Mexico 
City. Already the great opera season at the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires has been rebroadcast in the 
United States and Canada, and the concerts of the 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestras are heard regularly by short wave 
throughout the Southern republics. 

All of which deals a death blow to isolation and 
provincialism, the parents of suspicion and mis- 
understanding. Now that it is possible for citizens 
of Valparaiso or Sao Paulo, of Port-au-Prince or 
Guatemala City, of La Paz or Quebec, to get accu- 
rate and almost instantaneous news about one an- 
other, and even to visit one another with the greatest 
speed, convenience, and [Continued on page 52| 


The seventh Pan-American Conference, held at Montevideo, Uruguay, late in 1933, marked the dawn of a new era in 
relations among the nations of the Western hemisphere. The photograph below was taken during the inaugural session. 


Photo: Acme 
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Poetry and the 
Common Man 






By Louis 
Untermeyer 


Distinguished American 
Poet and Critic 


Vast 


_ pretends 
to scorn it— and everyone 
writes it, acts it, lives it. Say 
“poetry” to the average man 
and he will—publicly, at 
least —either groan or guflaw. For 
reasons which will appear later, the 
man-in-the-street considers the pro- 
verbial poet almost as much a comic- 
weekly figure as the caricatured and 
lampooned mother-in-law. 

As a matter of fact, many of us are 
genuinely fond of our wives’ mothers and all of us 
have been lifted above our ordinary selves by poems 
or scraps of verse. But we forget the fact in the face 
of the popular fiction. The fictional, and wholly 
false, conception of the poet is this: a mythical moon- 
struck creature, oblivious to time and space, long of 
hair and short of cash, unrealistic and irresponsible, 
with a falsetto voice—and, incidentally, a false set of 
standards—a cross between an ineffectual angel and 
a jackass, 

It so happens that, although I have met practically 
every professional poet in America—and approxi- 
mately fifty thousand of the “enthusiastic amateurs” 
—the only people I ever encountered that answered 
to the above description were a banker who had delu- 
sions of grandeur (this was in the days when bankers 
could afford delusions!) and a lawyer who had a 
scheme for abolishing war by abolishing the nursery 
and turning the world into a universal training camp 
where people could be kept so busy organizing them- 
selves that they would have time for nothing else. 

The poets I know best and respect most are not 
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only consistently level-headed, but conspicuously 
realistic. Robert Frost was, for years, a New England 
farmer, became a teacher, and is today, apart from his 
poetry, one of the finest minds in the country. Carl 
Sandburg, far from biting his nails in a “Bohemian” 
garret, earned his living washing dishes in Denver 
and Omaha hotels, shifting scenes in a cheap theater, 
harvesting wheat in Kansas, writing movie reviews 
for a Chicago newspaper—all of which equipped him 
to be the laureate of industrial America and the most 
eloquent as well as the most accurate of Lincoln 
biographers. 


Bou MASEFIELD, the present laureate of Eng- 
land, spent his youth before the mast, learning life’s 
mixture of beauty and brutality aboard a “dirty 
British coaster with salt-caked smoke-stack” and was, 
at one time, a barkeeper’s second assistant, polishing 
glasses and sweeping the floor in a New York saloon. 

Lew Sarett was, until recently, a guide and United 
States Forest Ranger; Wallace Stevens, unlike the ele- 
gant abstractions in his lines, is a lawyer for one of the 
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largest insurance firms in Hartford, Connecticut; 
Merrill Moore, the youngest of the famous “Fugi- 
tives” group, after a brilliant series of experiments at 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, is on his way to 
becoming one of America’s leading neuropatholo- 
gists; my friends Joyce Kilmer, author of Trees, and 
Alan Seeger, who wrote 1 Have a Rendezvous with 
Death, died on the field of battle. 

But the wrong picture of the poet as a ridiculous 
caricature still persists in the United States. It is a pic- 
ture which is not justified by man’s records, ancient 
or modern. The artist has been respected, even ven- 
erated, abroad; the history of civilization is the his- 
tory of man’s cultural achievements. We know 
Greece because of its architects and poet-dramatists, 
through its classic temples and tremendous dramas. 
Trade opinions of the Roman man-in-the-street are 
lost to us, but the work of the artists survives: the 
great arches and monuments and, “more permanent 
than stone or brass,” the odes of Horace and Catullus 
and the imperishable pastoral verses of Virgil. The 
culture of mediaeval Europe comes to us not through 
the “hard-boiled” merchants of the middle ages, but 


“Poetry, to the early pioneers, seemed .. 
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through the epics of Dante, the Song of Roland, and 
reaches an elemental power in the plays of Shake- 
speare—pure poetry from first to last. 

I think I know where the prejudice started in these 
States. This country was settled by men seeking free- 
dom rather than beauty. The pioneers were busy 
clearing forests, repelling Indians, erecting stockades, 
and protecting log-cabins. A life devoted to fierce 
physical activities consumed all their energies; con- 
stant perilous action left little time for contemplation 
and meditation. Poetry, to the early pioneers, seemed 
not only an irrelevance, it was an impertinence—an 
impertinence practiced only by those who were not 
the rugged he-men but the effete or effeminate. 


Te charge that the poet is, by nature, effeminate 
is still prevalent. And it is patently absurd. There are, 
of course, neurotic and effeminate beings among the 
poets, but no more than there are among the other 
trades and professions. The essential manliness of the 
arts—and particularly the art of finding words for 
our deepest emotions—may be proved by examining 
the biographies of the great poets of all the nations. 
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Virgil was the bosom friend of Caesar Augustus 
who frequently sent messengers imploring another 
canto of the Aineid to hearten him during his long 
campaigns. Dante was considered sufficiently virile to 
be appointed envoy from Florence. Chaucer was 
chosen emissary to France. Ben Jonson was a brick- 
layer, a roisterer, and a man’s man to the last drop of 





“Robert Burns, a plow-boy, left no one 
s . . ” 
in doubt as to his masculine vigor... 


fact remains that, though women are creators in the 
flesh, man has always been the creative artist. 

No; in spite of the common prejudice, | insist that 
the reader of this article can remember at least one 
poem, and probably many, which have moved or in- 
fluenced him. Though he may try to hide it, the 
average man has a soft place in his heart for poetry— 
and, under certain circum- 
stances, he can even be 


made to admit it. 





I remember a lecture I 
delivered not so long ago 
in York, Pennsylvania. It 
happened to be before the 
large Rotary group of that 
city, an audience of several 
hundred, and my agent 
had warned me to make 


my talk general and “not 


\ ' r carelessness or sheer dog 


\ too poetic.” Either out of 





his burly blood. Christopher Marlowe fulfilled the 
Elizabethan tradition of fierce loving and fiercer 
living by meeting his end in a tavern brawl. 

Walter Raleigh was not only the author of some 
of the finest lyrics of his age, but a soldier in the 
grand manner. When the Puritan Cromwell selected 
his cabinet, one of the most important posts was given 
to the poet Milton. Robert Burns, a plow-boy, left no 
one in doubt as to his masculine vigor, either in his 
songs or in his adventures. John Greenleaf Whittier 
was a fiery abolitionist and one of America’s most 
vital pamphleteers. In fact, the entire New England 
“school,” from Bryant to Emerson, gave the lie to the 
supposed softness and effeminacy of the poet. 

If the artist were, as some claim, essentially unmas- 
culine, then it should follow that the arts should show 
a decided feminine influence. But the record reveals 
that, except for a few women in literature, there has 
not been a single first-rate woman composer or 
woman painter or woman architect—even as a culli- 
nary artist, the great cooks have always been men! 
This may be explained by woman’s lack of opportuni- 
ties or domestic stress or economic pressure, but the 


gedness, I neglected to 
heed his advice. I talked 
about poetry for a solid 
hour; I spoke of its place 
in the life of man, what it 
had done for nations as 
well as individuals, how it had given new values to 
human relations; I even read poetry—not mere 
boiler-plate “inspirational” verse—to a supposedly 
hard-boiled group. What is more, I challenged the 
audience to deny its instinctive fondness for poetry. 


“— 
HERE isn’t a man among you,” I remember 
saying, “who hasn’t, at one time or another, written 
a poem or a piece of verse, an expression of something 
that had to be said and which could be uttered in no 
other form. I’m sure if I were to ransack the desks of 
every individual here, somewhere I’d find—probably 
in a bottom-drawer, buried beneath cancelled checks 
or unanswered letters—a rhymed tribute, or a tender 
memory or, at least, an early unpublished valentine.” 

They agreed. After the lecture, they told me, some 
sheepishly, some challengingly, that they had always 
held poetry in high esteem—privately. One of them 
told me how during the war he was at a base hospital 
where, when letters failed to arrive and spirits sank 
lower than the temperature, poetry was the one thing 
that sustained them. 

“Often,” he said, “we lay [ Continued on page 46| 
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What of the Gold Standard? 
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THREE NOTABLE STATEMENTS on a timely problem that concerns all. 
Should the nations now off the “golden yardstick” of values return to it? Or 
should it be silver, silver and gold (bimetallism), or the “commodity dollar”? 
Brief comments on these articles will be welcomed from readers.—The Editors. 


I «The Gold Bloc — Oasis in a World 
of Uncertainty— by Dr. F. H. Fentener van 
Vlissingen, president, International Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Ww, Urrecut, THE NETHERLANDS 
HEN complaining of hard times, we are not 


always alive to the phenomenal increase which took 
place during the four pre-war decades in the quan- 
tity of commodities which the average consumer can 
afford. Such an increase could only be obtained by 
a continuous development of the system of labor 
division, not only in the national but also in the 
international household. 

During this period the gold standard certainly 
earned its spurs, and we should never forget that it 
was to a great extent due to its services that we came 
without grave disturbances through a period of un- 
precedented development of the interchange of com- 
modities and services between nations. 

Still, if the cat is out of the bag, someone must 
hang for it and we hear today more than one voice 
saying, “Gold has proved to be an unstable meas- 
ure of value. We ought to devise a currency system 
which will be capable of providing a more stable 
measure of value than gold.” 

I would not like to discourage anyone who wishes 
to improve one of the basic elements of our eco- 
nomics systems. The world is going on, and what 
was right yesterday may be wrong tomorrow. 
I feel, however, that we should be very careful not 
to throw away old shoes before making sure that 
the new ones do not pinch. 

I am no monetary authority, but still I must say 
that those who criticize the gold standard have not 
up to now convinced me that they have found a 
more reliable substitute. 

The fact that gold did not lose its value after sev- 
eral countries of great economic importance went off 
gold, and that this metal is still used by non-gold 
countries for managing their currency, ought to be 
a warning. Nor should we forget that the gold 
stream flowing from East to West drowned swiftly 
and surely the commodity dollar of which we heard 
so much in the United States a year ago. As a prac- 


tical business man, however, I do not want to 
become entangled in the snares of argument regard- 
ing the theoretical merits of currency systems. | 
want to keep this problem in the place where in my 
opinion it belongs, and that is not in the front row 
of the stalls but in the pit. 

What would it profit us if we invented a more 
reliable currency system and still continued to ignore 
the old economic law that goods and services can 
only be paid for in goods and services and failed 
to balance the buying capacity of different groups 
of the population and of different nations? What 
is the use of discussing currency systems so long as 
we are not safeguarded against governments manipu- 
lating their currencies in order to solve their domestic 
problems or even to obtain advantages over others’ 

If we sincerely believe that in future we can pre- 
vent disastrous economic ups and downs by adopting 
another currency system, we ought to stabilize our 
currencies without delay and through international! 
collaboration create the economic conditions which 
are essential to the permanence of all currency sys- 
tems. This work done, we could study the merits of 
the better which has so often proved to be the 
enemy of the good. So long as the leading nation: 
of the world are still unprepared to collaborate in 
restoring stable currencies and in pulling down the 
trade barriers which prevent the debtor from payin 
his debts, so long as inflation seems more attractive 
to politicians than deflation, the question of whic) 
currency system we ought to choose seems to be of 
no great practical importance. Another more imme 
diate problem is whether the so-called gold countries 
should remain on gold or not. 


This problem has both a national and an inter- 
national side. If we agree that the difficulty which 
at this moment the world must solve is not how 
to produce more goods or better goods nor how to 
transport them more efficiently, but rather how 
to distribute them more adequately, the answer to 
the problem’s second side cannot remain in doubt. 

One of the basic elements of a sound internationa! 
interchange of commodities is a stable currency 
which enables the seller to know what he is giving 
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and the buyer what he is getting. International trade 
must be based on calculation and not on speculation. 
Nothing disturbs its confidence more than unstable 
currencies. 

The Gold Bloc*, the sole oasis in the desert of 
uncertainty, has for this reason rendered invaluable 
services to world trade. 

Furthermore, we know that every currency which 
is detached from gold creates a new pressure on 
prices and new trade barriers, so that looking at the 
world as a whole we can only hope that the Gold 
Bloc will keep to its present policy. 

The national aspect of the problem is more com 
plicated since economic conditions in the countries 
adhering to the gold standard differ greatly. 

All of them, however, have one problem in com- 
mon, namely, the difficulty of competing on the 
world market with countries off gold. The advo- 
cates of inflation or devaluation do not fail to point 
over and over again to the advantages which, if 
their advice were followed, would accrue to export 
trade and to those who render services to foreign 
countries. The answer they get is that selling to a 


“Roosevelt-Moses and the Gold Bloc Calf’—Haagsche Post, The Netherlands. 
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foreign country today is more a question of obtain 
ing an import license than of quoting a low price 
and that the offering of cheap commodities means 
In most cases an increase of quota restrictions. In 
the second place, they are told that the advantages 
of which they speak can exist only temporarily since 
the costs of imports rise in the same proportion as 
the prices obtained for exports. And, finally, that 
in order to restore the balance between the buying 
capacities of the different groups of the population 
which is essential to an efficient distribution, we must 
have deflation and not inflation or devaluation which 
shut the door on decreasing ind leave it open only 


for increasing wages 


Brom a purely economic standpoint, there is no 


gainsaying the fact that adjustment to the lower 
producing costs of other nations as well as restora 
tion of the lost balance between the buying capacities 
of the more and the less favored wage earners of the 
industrial and agricultural laborers can be effected by 
deflation. Nor can we be blind to the fact that such 
an adjustment alone would be permanent. 

There is also a political side to this 
question and in this respect each coun 
try must find its own answer. 

The way of deflation is long and 
dificult and only the strong, the 
courageous, the persistent, will reach 
its end. 

It seems, to me, however, that 1 
sound economic sense to stick to it as 
long as we are not compelled by forces 
stronger than ourselves to abandon it. 
Undoubtedly, the Gold Bloc will make 
a strong effort in close collaboration 
to remain on gold. It is impossible 
to predict the extent to which they 
will be successful, since this success 
depends to a great extent on the at 
titude taken by non-gold countries. 

If they do not succeed, there will 
undoubtedly be new difficulties in the 
way of stabilization. This would be 





very regrettable since stabilization of 
currencies, by returning to the gold 
standard with some adjustments of 
the gold value of certain currencies, 
would stimulate trade and thereby 
facilitate the international collabora 
tion which alone can restore the gen- 
eral welfare. 


* Fran The Netherland B ) la 
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“The Con- 
fusion of 
Tongues” in 
a modern Ba- 
bel—The 
London Daily 
Express. 


a Future of the Gold Standard is 
Dark— by Major C. H. Douglas, author of the 
Douglas Plan of Social Credit. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
| HAVE been asked to formulate my ovinion upon 
the future of the gold standard. To do this with 
some approximation to intelligence, it is necessary 
to define my understanding of what is meant when 
we refer to it. 

In theory, although probably never in fact, all 
forms of monetary effective demand, in countries 
professing to operate the gold standard, were ex- 
changeable for gold in a fixed ratio of the monetary 
unit of the country to gold of a certain fineness. 
For instance, in Great Britain, gold of standard fine- 
ness, about 92 per cent, was exchangeable for the 
national currency at the rate of £3.17.10'%4d, per 
ounce, which automatically produced a par value as 
between the American dollar containing 23 grains 
and the English pound sterling containing 113 grains 
fine gold of about $4.85. 

It is obvious that the exchange of national curren- 
cies for gold at a fixed price upon demand and with- 
out restriction as above defined does not exist, and 
it is probably safe to prophesy that it will never be 
reéstablished. 

In that sense, the gold standard is already dead 
and buried. The importance which this enquiry 
possesses probably turns upon the vitality of the 
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idea of gold as a greater or less component of the 
large bank credits which carry the major portion of 
business transactions. 

The introduction of the word “credit” into mone- 
tary problems, although probably inevitable, is un- 
fortunate. It opens the way to the assumption, no 
doubt temporarily not without justification, that 
monetary science is primarily a form of black magic, 
and that so long as the population can be maintained 
in a state of hypnotic trance in regard to monetary 
problems, accompanied by a touching faith in the 
witch doctor, all will be well. Only looked at from 
this point of view has gold any special function in 
regard to a modern currency and financial system. 

If the world at large cannot believe that a cur- 
rency system can be a good system unless it is con- 
nected with gold, even though the population neither 
touches, sees, nor controls gold, it may be true that 
for a greater or less period of time gold has a psycho- 
logical use in connection with currency. 

But, at the bottom, a monetary system is as good 
as it works. Any monetary system which will sat- 
isfactorily deliver, to consumers, those goods which 
producers are able and anxious to make, will create 
the most solid form of confidence, quite irrespective 
of its relationship to gold or any other single article. 
In order to do this, it must obviously vary with and 
be based upon those things for which it is an effective 
demand, that is, general goods and services. 

The public, as a whole, does not want gold and 
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has no considerable use for it. It desires those things 
which can be summarized as a high standard of 
living and economic security. From the point of 
view of internal or national trade then, the gold 
standard has no future, and is, in fact, based upon 
a complete misapprehension of the nature of modern 
production system, which is not to any consider- 
able extent an exchange of commodities individually 
produced, but is rather a synthetic assembly of out- 
put of machines operated by power and requiring 
continuously less attention by human operators. 

For this reason, the problem of a satisfactory eco- 
nomic society is essentially a dividend problem, and 
not a wage problem, and its solution is, perhaps, 
less related to the idea of values, gold, or otherwise, 
than to an appreciation of the fact that continuous 
production is only possible if the articles consumed 
are taken away from the factory door as fast as they 
are made. This is, of course, in complete opposi- 
tion to the idea that production should be limited 
by the power to buy, but rather implies that the 
power to buy should be increased up to the limits 
of the power to produce, even though the power 
to produce is accompanied by a diminishing demand 
for labour. Viewed from the standpoint of realistic 
international politics, the prospects of the gold stand- 
ard do not appear to me to be much brighter. 

If it be assumed that some kind of gold standard 
could, for a time, be maintained, either by force of 
arms or otherwise, which is a considerable assump- 
tion, it would clearly confer upon those countries 
either having or controlling large stocks of monetary 
gold, an economic power in proportion to the will- 
ingness of the world to accept it. Since it is not 
established that gold holdings are a financial reflec- 
tion of economic and military power, the political 
stresses which would be set up as, in fact, they are 
now being set up by the reaction against a system 
which does not reflect facts, would sooner or later, 
and probably within a very short term of years, 
bring about a social and political upheaval. 


Sinc: gold has a definite use in the industrial 
arts, and is, on the average, expensive to mine and re- 
cover, it is quite probable that as an article of com- 
merce it will retain a fairly high price under any 
monetary system, although probably much below 
that at present ruling. 

There is no reason to assume that the production 
of synthetic gold is beyond the capacity of the chem- 
ist or physicist, and there are many substances which 
have the resistance to corrosion and other valuable 
properties which in the past have appeared to invest 
the so-called “precious metals” with almost mystic 


virtues. While the long-term trend of the relation- 
ship of gold to the modern monetary system is not 
dificult to apprehend, its immediate future is, of 
course, less easy to predict. Should, as seems prob- 
able, France be unable to maintain her present atti- 
tude in the matter, the remainder of the Gold Bloc 
would be placed in an impossible position, and 
would, no doubt, take such measures to protect its 
trade and commerce as the circumstances appeared 
to dictate. 

All that can be said with any confidence in regard 
to this aspect of the matter is that the final strug 
gles of the gold standard system are likely to be 
accompanied by oscillations in world trade at least 
as violent as those of which we have had experience. 


Kn. Gold Standard in the United 
States—by E. W. Kemmerer, professor of Inter- 
national Finance, Princeton University. 


PRINCETON, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Te gold standard is a monetary standard in 
which the unit of value, such as the dollar, the franc, 
or the pound, in which prices and wages are ex 
pressed and debts are carried and paid, consists of 
the value of a fixed quantity of gold in a free gold 
market. 

This definition says nothing about legal tender, 
the coinage or circulation of gold, or even about the 
redemption of paper money in gold coins or gold 
bars. These things are customary provisions of gold 
standard currency systems which experience has 
shown are useful devices for maintaining a gold 
standard, but a gold standard can exist without any 
one of them, or even in the absence of all of them. 

The only essential is that the thing which actually 
serves as the monetary standard and independently 
expresses the monetary unit, shall be the value of a 
fixed quantity of gold in a free gold market. 

In this sense of the term, the United States is 
today on the gold standard and it will remain so, 
as long as the American paper dollar is maintained, 
as it is today, at a value approximately equivalent 
to 13.71 grains of gold in the unrestricted foreign 
exchange markets, such as London and Paris. 

Under such conditions every dollar of money in 
the United States will have a gold value equivalent 
to that of 1/35 of an ounce of pure gold, and its 
value in terms of goods will tend to rise and fall, 
as the value of gold rises and falls in the world’s 
free gold markets. Furthermore, all bank deposits 
and all debts will be payable in terms of this same 
gold value, and all cash transactions will be measured 
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by it, although there is no gold in actual circulation. 

While our present American currency is, therefore, 
in fact, on the gold standard, it represents a peculiar 
variety of the gold standard—a variety never before 
known to monetary history—for under our existing 
law the President of the United States has full 
authority, merely by proclamation, and entirely at 
his own discretion, to change the gold content of 
the dollar to any point between the equivalent of 
50 cents and 60 cents of our former gold dollar, to 
make such changes as often as he may desire, and 
even to discontinue the gold standard entirely 
through using some of the powers given him by 
the so-called Thomas Amendment; as, for example, 
the power to provide for the unlimited coinage of 
silver at any ratio with gold he may desire under a 
system of either international or national bimetallism. 


Orr American gold standard today, therefore, is 
not a statutory gold standard, as it always had been 
prior to the spring of 1933, but rather a purely ad- 
ministrative one, since both the de facto maintenance 
of the gold standard itself and the size of the gold 
monetary unit (within the stated limits) are left 
entirely to the discretion of one 
man. 

This is a weak and uncertain form 
of the gold standard and one in 
which the public naturally has little 
confidence. Think of our having 
literally hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars of debts, including bank de- 
posits, bonds and mortgages, and ap- 
proximately 100 billion of life insur- 
ance, payable in such an uncertain 
dollar! 

This administrative gold standard 
should be replaced promptly by a 
statutory gold standard, under which 
the gold content of the dollar would 
be definitely fixed by law at its pres- 
ent figure of 13.71 grains of pure 
gold, and under which all kinds of 
paper money would be made con- 
vertible at this rate into gold bars 
on demand. 

We should return to our time- 
honored free market for gold, as re- 
gards the exportation, importation, 
and domestic holding of the yellow 
metal. Furthermore, the law, like 


“Shifting Sands”—the problem of re- 
covery as seen by The Chicago Tribune. 
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our Gold Standard Act of 1900, should require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use the full authority 
of his office to maintain the value of all of the money 
of the United States at all times at this gold parity. 
There should be no “ifs” nor “ands” about it. The 
requirements should be clear and definite and should 
be imposed by law. 

The gold standard is far from being a perfect 
standard. The value of gold when viewed over long 
periods of time, unfortunately, has not been very 
stable. During the past generation, however, the 
value of silver has been more unstable than that of 
gold, and during the long period of bimetallism end- 
ing about 1873, when gold and silver in a number 
of countries were linked together, bimetallism, like- 
wise, failed in providing a stable currency. 

But by far the worst record of all currencies for 
monetary instability is that made by the scores of 
countries in modern times that have resorted to 
inconvertible paper money standards. Our own Civil 
War experience with the greenbacks, which at one 
time depreciated as low as 35 cents to the gold dollar, 
and the recent post-war experiences of France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and =| Continued on page 51| 
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OU in Rotary have the chance of a lifetime. 

Better than any other organization, public or 
private, you can help the real Forgotten Man. 

Who is he—or she? Any one of the eight or nine 
million young people who have been turned out 
by high schools and colleges during the past six 
years. These are the ablest, most enterprising mem- 
bers of the next generation. Most of them are drift- 
ing, some in despair, others lightly, and all with 
little understanding of the situation as a whole. 

Hundreds of thousands of them are on relief. 
Tomorrow relief may end. And then what? 

Our governments have, at this writing, no plan. 
Nor has any industry. Nor has any province or 
state or city. Everybody says something must be 
done about it. Everybody gives three cheers for the 
poor. And then nothing happens. 

Another year or two of this, and we shall have 
eleven or twelve million high-grade idlers, much 
more desperate than today. Then almost anything 
may happen—except the right thing. The right 
thing is work, a career, and a plan for the long 
future. The wrong thing is an overthrow of gov- 
ernment; a desperate program of the desperate, for 
the desperate, and by the desperate. 

Do you wish to forestall such disaster? Then let’s 
get busy! Start by following this simple little ex- 
periment which we begin here and now. Don’t 
despise it because it is too simple, or because you 
think you can contribute nothing of value. 


Chance ¥% 
of a Lifetime ™ 
By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author of “Life Begins at Forty,” “New Careers for Youth,” etc. 






Let’s start an information service in this magazine 
about conditions, trends, opportunities, obstacles, and 
everything else that may be opening up jobs and 
careers in some directions and closing them els 


where. Let’s furnish these stranded millions of 
young people with a monthly installment of th 
sort of information which, in other fields, the banker 
gets from the special financial news services and 
the steel manufacturer receives in trade magazines 

“But it can’t be done!” 

Just one man has said this, after listening to the 
plan. A hundred business men and government 
officials say it can be done, IF 

IF we can find the right people to gather th 
information from week to week, up and down thx 
continent; and IF we can find somebody who knows 
what it’s all about after the items have been pooled 
in a central clearing house. 

And so back we come to Rotary. 

Why is this your chance of a lifetime? Because 
you Rotarians are everywhere—around the world! 
You have contacts with every important field of 
business, industry, and the professions. Advance in 
formation about trends and opportunities that you 
pick up every day is exactly what the eight million 
young people need most. To help them, you need 
elect no new officers nor appropriate huge funds. 
All you need to do is to perceive the problem as 
we describe it here—and then—get busy! 


! 


Let’s have no more three C heers for the pool 
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Every day there occur hundreds of thousands of 
events that open up new opportunities, wipe out 
others, make certain kinds of jobs promising and 
others of dubious value to the young career-seeker. 
New factories open. New workers are hired—from 
executives to mechanics, from personnel managers 
to timekeepers. Others shut down, and towns once 
prosperous are stricken and turn to relief. The old 
family doctor of a whole community dies. Another 
physician is needed—and quickly. New labor-saving 
devices are installed in important local industries. 
New jobs are created; others vanish over night. A 
drought wipes out the savings of hundreds of farm 
families. No newcomers are wanted until lifetime 
residents are cared for. A well-established national 
concern opens branch offices in several prosperous 
small towns. Several hundred jobs, perhaps, are 
created at once... 

Rotarians often learn of such important changes 
before they happen. And all are at least strawe in 
the wind—and often much more—for our Forgotten 
Young Man. 


Srarrmc next month we shall have a page in 
Tue Rorarian for a series of articles. With the help 
of you readers in all lands, but especially you in 
Canada and the United States, we propose to report 
regularly about the following aspects of careers and 
opportunities: 

1. What new opportunities are now opening or 
will soon be promising for young men and women 
of superior intelligence? 

New machines, techniques, and management 
steadily create certain kinds of new opportunities. 
Is there, for instance, any evidence that air con- 
ditioning is going to be a new field in your neigh- 
borhood? The progressive decentralization of busi- 
ness and people create new and promising openings. 
So does the new relation between government and 
private enterprise. And so on. 

2. What old opportunities in well-established 
fields of work are still promising for our Forgotten 
Americans? 

There are hundreds. Nobody knows one-tenth of 
the list. We shall, for example, soon be telling you 
that certain branches of law and medicine, industrial 
art, social work, retailing, and even a few kinds of 
teaching today require the services of many superior 
young men and women. The list must be long, and 
the information voluminous. Let’s collect and in- 
terpret it. 

3. What fields that once offered fine careers are 
today obsolescent or else completely done for? 

We know, for example, that small scale commer- 
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cial farming (on fifty acres or less) is doomed; that 
much of the Great Plains farming is hopeless; that 
thousands of jobs in the printing field will soon be 
obsolete with the increased use of many new ma- 
chines and devices; that old-style carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, and others in old-fashioned housing have 
had their day. Why all this is true is a later story, 

4. What jobs are still active, but with a surplus 
of workers that shows no signs of diminishing? 

Here we shall inspect jobs in electrical fields, radio, 
and motion pictures, among others. 

5. What jobs have a marked shortage of workers 
in certain parts of the country but not in others? 

One of the most remarkable illustrations here is 
the regional demand for farm managers and agri- 
cultural engineers. Hundreds of enterprising, 
trained young agricultural experts are needed even 
now for farm management in certain sections. 

6: In what fields is there now a serious surplus 
of competent workers which will probably not exis: 
some five years hence? 

Aviation is a striking example here. 

7. Finally, in what parts of the country are young 
people likely to become best, most easily, and most 
quickly established? 

Certain regions are so rich, fertile, and full of 
promise that we hardly exaggerate to call them toy 
Utopias. Others are pretty good; still others just 
fair; others promising for some kinds of workers 
but hopeless for others. And so on. 

Does this scare you? I hope not. Please don’t 
think you must do all the work. We shall have the 
assistance of a small but very busy staff which has 
been gathering such information for more than a 
year. It will start off this monthly feature in the 
next issue with items it has gathered. It may also 
ask a few questions at the top of the page in the 
hope that some readers of this magazine may know 
the answers. . 

It will assemble the news you send in and put it 
in shape. It will run down puzzles and mysteries 
and apparent contradictions. It may even grow 
bold and write to some of you liberal contributors. 

Let’s see how far we can go in licking the tough- 
est job on earth. If only a few hundred of you 
readers chip in a line or two every month, you may 
be sure that somebody’s boy will find a career as a 
result of your efforts. 

And, if we made a career for only one boy a 
month, that would be worthwhile, wouldn’t it? 

Many Rotary clubs will observe Youth Week this 
month. It’s a good time to start the thinking and 
talking that will lead to action. 

Let’s go! 
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The new generation, in revolt against meaningless occupations, will seek and will find 


an integrating force powerful enough to give abundant significance to human life 
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Can We Reduce Drudgery? 


By MoM. B. Gerbel 


Honorary Commissioner, Rotary International 


Member, Rotary Club of Vienna 


N OLD MAN standing at the carpenter’s 
table where for years, with a few helpers, he had 
devoted himself to fine cabinet work, was trying to 
give friendly counsel to his restless son. He was not 
succeeding very well. He talked about the crafts- 
man’s delight in skill, about the joy in creating ob- 
jects of use and beauty—“Every job,” he said 
proudly, “as well done as it is possible to do it.” 

The young man, hands in pockets, shrugged his 
shoulders at a moody sunset. 

“That is very well here, father,” he said, jerking 
his head at the familiar shop with its odors of hard- 
wood and pine; “but not where I work—not in a 
factory where from eight to four your job is to give 
six hammer-taps every time the assembly-line 
moves .. .” 

The incident helps to picture the problem of the 


Workmen in a handcraft age saw 
their product take shape, trom 
start to finish. Not so the man 


who merely tightens ‘bolt 46. 


common man in a modern industrial organization. 

The worker’s situation today is new, infinitely 
complex, and difficult. The ethics of an earlier gen 
eration do not give much guidance on his questions 
of moral obligation. It is doubtful whether the 
machine age as we know it can endure unless a new 
ethics suitable to the new conditions can be evolved. 
But—is there any light to guide us toward a pos- 
sible port? 

The problem cannot be solved unless all who are 
intimate with the facts, face it frankly. As an en 
gineer, I have given it much thought. I present here, 
for such value as it may have, a conclusion to which 
I have come. 


First, let us be sure that we quite understand the 
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nature of the problem. Engineers are aware that a 
faulty flywheel, revolving at high speeds, may dis- 
integrate under the push of centrifugal force, and 
wreck a power plant. 

The human mechanism may be likened to a fly- 
wheel. To do any job properly, the individual must 
be integrated by powerful forces— 
purposes. Every one of us fights to 
feel that his fragment of existence 
has significant meaning. Deprive 
me of my faith in the importance 
of my rdle in life’s stage-play, and 
the result is a human mechanism 
which may, under strain, “go all to 
pieces” like the faulty flywheel. 

Observers who are not alarmists 
have noted with alarm that forces 
tending to disintegrate personality 4 


ee 


have increased faster of late than 
our developed ability to adapt our- - 
selves. There has been, as it were, d f 
a moral or ethical lag in a world \ 


which has just been re-made me- 
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chanically. Traditional integrating 
forces have lost much of their f| 
power because two dominant char- 
acteristics of our age, speed and 
“Gigantism,” have wrought over- 


whelming changes in our outlook. 
Speed. Materials move faster 
through space now, thanks to in- 
ventive genius and technical science. Words and 
thoughts fly swiftly to their destinations on ether 
waves unsuspected a generation or so ago. As a 
result, events happen more rapidly. The tempo of 
life has been accelerated. We scarcely become 
habituated to a situation before change intervenes. 
The settled foundations of life seem less permanent. 
Human beings accustomed throughout history to 
tortoise-gaited progress have simply not yet evolved 
the mental mechanisms that enable them to adapt 


to such rapid changes. 


— Each individual’s interests until 
lately were confined largely to his village or state; 
now we suddenly find the entire world at our doors. 
Mass industry also completely alters the worker’s 
relative place in the production scheme. Once Gar- 
gantuan, he suddenly feels himself a rather silly Lil- 


liputian. Gigantism has come with a great rush ... 
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and men and women were morally not ready for it. 

I might point out in passing that we have not 
yet developed a satisfactory philosophy in defense 
of Gigantism. We do not know why, or whether 
it is defensible. And when we begin to explore the 
ethical, cultural, and psychological aspects as well 








as the financial and commercial, we hear talk of 
decentralizing industry. Does this mean that we 
were wrong? We do not know yet. However, that 
is beside the point. 

We have had little difficulty in making necessary 
technical adjustments to the changes of the machine 
age. The way was paved by the progress of natural 
science in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
when we invented the art of invention, discovered 
the laws of discovery. The war gave a super-urge 
to the development of new materials, methods, tech- 
nologies, and special techniques such as flying. 

It is only in the non-technical field that we have 
failed; in the vast, supremely important field of 
human relations to our new world. 

Formerly, if I am not laboring the point too 
much, a man carried on his work in a relatively 
small circle: the carpenter and his cabinet-making. 
He saw it complete, from inception to use. His own 
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function in production was entirely comprehensible 
to him. He understood the social purpose of his job, 
as well as its meaning for himself. This knowledge 
helped to give meaning and purpose to the whole 
of his life. He was integrated in a relatively stable 
world. On such a platform was his life organized. 


: 
7)... a. 


Formerly, a man saw his work complete from inception to 
use... Now, it may be tightening “bolt 46” in a stream of 
machines passing before him. He sees no integrating purpose. 


Contrast the situation in modern mass _produc- 
tion: the carpenter’s son whose job is to give six 
hammer-taps when the assembly-line moves—the 
worker who, as they say, only tightens “bolt 46.” 
He cannot see, or at least it is not essential to in- 
dustry that he should see, what six hammer-taps or 
“bolt 46” mean in the gigantic picture of the indus- 
try. The individual, to himself and to others, seems 
a negligible atom. As a producer he does not wit- 
ness the beginning or the end of the job he is on; 
there is no purpose that integrates him powerfully 
with it; his sense of responsibility almost inevitably 
tends to wane. 

In the craftsman’s relatively simple circle, it was 
not difficult to reach an effective ethical balance 
between the demands of personal and community 
interest. For various reasons, the individual usually 
was not over-greedy about what he got, nor over 
penurious in giving. For one thing, he wanted the 
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good opinion of his neighbors, who were also his 
customers. For another, he found compensations in 
the work itself: pride in the object produced. 

But see the ethical vacuum created in the machine 
age when we admit, as we must, that the article 
produced in mass does not and cannot intelligibly 

inspire a craftsman’s love in the 
worker. He must substitute other 
purposes. 

As a partial or occasional substi 
tute, he may take some pride in 
working for a famous plant: “I’m 
a Ford man,” “I work for Krupps.” 
But more likely his sole incentive, 
as things are, will be money. He 
will give as little as he can, aiming 
to get as much as he can. Old 
ethical imperatives vanish; the new 
imperative ranks far lower in the 
moral scale. 

This cannot last. Why? Because 
human personality cannot perma 
nently endure such degradation. 
An ethical substitute must be found 
within the work, and of a higher, 
not a lower type. But what? 

One modern answer is Bolshev- 
‘\ ism. It says that self-interest shall 
) be blindly and ruthlessly subju 

gated to the advancement of the 
community. That answer, however, 
violates human nature and has already shown that 


it cannot endure intact. 


Bic laws have been enacted in the effort to 
make, by force, those adjustments which humans 
have not yet had time to make by evolution. But 
force, like Bolshevism, cannot solve this problem. 

The adjustment cannot be made from without. 
It must come from within. It demands of the in 
dividual himself an altered motivation. 

How the change will be brought about, I do not 
venture to predict. But I forsee this: The new gen 
eration, in revolt against meaningless occupations, 
will seek and will find an integrating force power 
ful enough to give abundant significance to human 
life under the new modes of industrial living. 

I think I know what that force is—must be if the 
desideratum of satisfying living is to be attained. 


I think I see a definite | Continued on page 60| 
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Photo; Rotarian C, A, Behm (Atlas Educational Film Co.) 


Patriarchs of Trees 


Festooned by Spanish moss, these ahuehuete trees stand today in Chapultepec Park, in Mexico’s capital city, much as 
they have for centuries. Many of them were giants while Montezuma, renowned Aztec emperor, yet reigned. 
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One Week Isn't Enough 


By Ernesto J. Aguilar 


Governor, Third Rotary District (Mexico) 


HIS is a very friendly invitation to Rotarians 
throughout the world to come to Mexico for the 
convention, June 17 to 21, with the assurance that 
every consideration will be shown for your comfort 
and enjoyment. We want to share with you the 
beauty, romance, and possibilities for real pleasure 
which abound here on every hand. 

We guarantee you good weather. Many who live 
outside our country think of Mexico as a desert 
land of dust and cactus, warm in winter and swelter- 
ing in summer. They do not realize that portions 
of Mexico have probably the most delightful cli- 
mate on the face of the globe. Mexico City is more 
than 7,500 feet above sea level. 

This country really has three distinct climates: the 
tropical climates along the coast-lines and the val- 
leys, the temperate climate of eternal springtime on 
the mountainsides and the lower plateaus, and the 
climate of the highlands where there is always 
summer-resort weather. Of all months of the year, 
June is one of the most delightful, for then in 
Mexico the flowers are in bloom, the trees are filled 
with singing birds—and everyone is happy. 

If you have any fears whatsoever about a visit to 
Mexico, dispel them. Perhaps no country in the 
world has had as many uncomplimentary things 
written and said about it, but we Mexicans feel 
that this phase of Mexican life has been greatly 
exaggerated. Our people have merely been working 
out our ultimate destiny as a nation in our own way, 
hard though may have been the route. Today, 
Mexico is as peace-loving a nation as one will find 
upon the globe. Visitors travel in complete safety. 
Our people are law-abiding and happy, and welcome 
those from without our borders with a genuine feel- 
ing of hospitality and friendliness. 

We hope that when you visit Mexico you will not 
only enjoy the natural beauties of our country, its 
architectural gems and ancient ruins, but, more than 
all this, will come to know our people better. We 
hope that you will gain a new appreciation of our 
people, our music, our arts, our dress, and our many 
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Mexico City ...-romantic capit al 
of a land in which old and new 
overlap ..- Where tair weather is 


guaranteed to the June visitor. 


customs, which have changed but little for centuries. 
We hope that when you return to your homeland 
you will carry back a friendlier feeling for you 
neighbors in Mexico. 

As you ride along our roadways, we hope that 
you will be able to look upon the thatched hut and 
the plodding native not with pity, because his way 
of living is unlike yours, but with an understanding 
that his mode of life is not an imposed one; it is 
that of his ancestors. He is happy, self-reliant, cour 
teous, proud, and a part of the soil of Mexico. To 
him our mountains, our valleys, and our hills are 
all a vital part of his life, and while his ways may 
seem strange when measured by other standards, th 
visitors’ ways of life would seem equally odd to him 
if he had opportunity to observe them. 

It is hoped that every Rotarian who comes to 
Mexico this June will find time to visit other por- 
tions of our republic to enjoy their wonders and 
beauties. Surely a week is not enough. In fact, 
there is sufficient dramatic interest in Mexico City 
and its environs to keep even a seasoned traveller 


busy for at least two weeks. 


Mexico CITY can satisfy every taste. For the 
serious minded, it offers no end of beautiful churches, 
art galleries, museums, and historic monuments. For 
the sports lover, there are good golf and tennis, as 
well as excellent opportunities for hiking and horse 
back riding. For the amusement-minded, bull 
fights, pelota, and the theater; in fact, every con 
ceivable amusement except horse racing. 

Mexico City is not only the capital of a great 
republic, but the focal and business center of a com 
mercial empire. Here all the various elements of 
Mexican life meet in a picturesque mosaic. Here, in 
Chapultepec, peons and diplomats promenade along 
the same pathways in serene democracy. In fact, 


the possibilities are without limit for anyone who 
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gets a thrill from unfamiliar scenes and who enjoys 
the delightful shock of seeing people who live 
differently from himself. 

The city, itself, has unique charm. Not only is 
it located in one of the most advantageous points 
imaginable from a commercial and governmental 
standpoint, but on a fertile plateau beneath snow- 
capped mountains of impressive beauty. 

Walter H. Kolham, in his book on Mexican 
architecture, declares that “Mexico City is perhaps, 
all told, the handsomest city of North America, with 
the possible exception of Washington.” It is a fair 
appraisal. Certainly Mexico City, with its splendid 
group of public buildings about the Zocalo, the 
shaded Alameda, and its monumental Paseo de la 
Reforma leading to Chapultepec Heights, deserves 
to rank as one of the most beautiful capitals in the 
world. We invite you to come and see for yourself. 

But still I have not 
given you the complete 
Mexico City 


has a past which shows 


picture: 


on its very countenance. 
All that 


passed through has left 


Mexico has 


its impress; and all of 
its battles, revolutions, 
and triumphal days 
have left something 
which, like character, 
can be discerned in the 
face by understanding 
observers. 

Mexico City was once the capital of the 
Aztecs, situated in the midst of a beautiful 
lake. It was an Indian Venice with canals, 
drawbridges, and floating gardens covered 
with every conceivable fruit and flower. 
The Aztecs occupied this idyllic island city 
until the coming of the Spaniards. In fact, 
the Aztecs were at the very height of their 
greatness under Montezuma when, in 1521, 
Cortez laid siege and finally levelled the 
city to the ground. 

In rebuilding, Cortez did not greatly 
alter the ground plan of the Aztec capital; 
it had been laid out with sufficient mag- 
nificence to suit even his purposes. The 


cathedral, the largest religious edifice on 


the North American continent, was erected 
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over the spot where the giant Teocalli stood, and 
the national palace covers the very spot formerly 
occupied by Montezuma’s palace. The giant plaza, 
called the Zocalo, about which these and other pub- 
lic buildings are grouped, was in the time of the 
Aztecs, a public market. 

The four causeways which led from the main- 
land to the island capital can be traced upon the 
map of the city today. The canals have been filled 
in and the water has receded. An elaborate drain- 
age system prevents flooding. Only the Viga Canal, 
leading toward Xochimilco, with its teeming boats 
filled with flowers and vegetables, recalls the life 
that once flourished along the canals of the old city. 
Except for a few bridges along the streets, and an 
occasional cracked wall surface, nothing is left to 
show that Mexico’s capital was once a Venice-like 
| Continued on page 56| 


city. Even the shallow 








“Flowers—you see 
them everywhere!” 
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\exiIco— 
Every Man an Artist 


By Reneé d’Harnoncourt 


(Continuing the “Adventures in Friendship”) 


T WAS not so very long ago that our chief 
impression of Mexico, if we had any at all, was of 
an extravagantly lazy country, fed on hot tamales 
and ridden by bandits. A discussion of Mexican 
“culture” would then have been impossible because 
few people suspected that there was such a thing. 
Europe and America were preoccupied with prog- 
ress; it is not strange that they failed to notice the 
things that were happening below the Rio Grande. 

But things were happening. At first they hap- 
pened slowly, and they didn’t show above the sur- 
face. Then the movement gathered strength and 
speed; it became so vigorous and so strong that it 
had to burst out where the world could see it. 
When I say “where the world could see it,” I mean 
it literally, for that is what happened. The Mexican 
movement was seen by the world when it appeared 
in frescoes on the walls of the Ministry of Education 
in Mexico’s capital city. 

Frescoes may not seem a very efficient method 
of advertisement. It is more direct to publish what 
you have to say in the newspapers or to speak it 
over the radio. But the Mexican frescoes were not 
painted to advertise Mexico to the world. They 
were painted by Mexicans for Mexicans, to express 
to the people what was happening in their country. 

They have done that. The Indian who comes in 
from the hills sees them and understands; he can 
read there in form and color the story of his prog- 
ress from ancient to modern times. Though they were 
painted for him, and remain there for him, it was 
not long before other people heard about them, 
before thousands of people travelled to Mexico City 
to look at them and to find out what was going on 
in the country that had produced them. The story 
was there for them to read, too, and it caused the 
world to forget about the bandits and the hot 
tamales. 

Americans think of Mexico as a Spanish country, 
just as they think of the United States as an Anglo- 
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The dramatic impulse surges in the Mexican blood 
Here is a masked “old man” in a Michoacan folk dance 


Saxon country. Of course America is not entirely 
Anglo-Saxon, for peoples from many lands settled 
it, but Americans speak English and their entire 
tradition is European in its essentials. Mexico speaks 
Spanish, but that does not mean that it is European 
in the same sense. 

When the Spanish conquistadores arrived in Mex 
ico in the sixteenth century they found, instead of 
scattered tribes of half-savage Indians, several highly 
developed civilizations. Archaeologists, as readers 
of THe Rorarian know, are still uncovering the 


remains of civilizations which produced works of 
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art as fine as the great monuments of Egypt. The 
invading Spaniards, however, were not interested in 
these. They had come for wealth, and there was a 
great deal for the taking. The only way to take it 
was to subjugate the people, and this they did very 
thoroughly. 

On the surface Mexico became Spanish. But the 
surface was deceptive. The country was big, and 


instead of pushing the Indians westward and taking 
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Best known of modern 
Mexican artists is Diego 
Rivera. The picture above 
is from one of his frescoes 
depicting a phase of Mex- 
ico’s colorful history. 


Puebla, but three hours by 
motor from Mexico City, 
is called the “Rome of 
Mexico.” Founded in 
1532, it 1s now the coun- 
try’s third largest city, and 
contains more than 350 
churches. Puebla’s cathe- 
dral (right) is generally 
acknowledged to be the 
finest church in the entire 
western hemisphere. 
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their places, as the white man did in the North, the 
Spaniards merely settled down, founding their cities 
among them. Indian blood is rare in the United 
States, but in Mexico most of the population is 
Indian, or part Indian. 

Within the mold of Spanish rule, the quiet life 
of the Mexican Indian went on. In the little villages 
there were still fiestas, based on traditional rituals. 
The crafts were still practiced; “popular” arts which 
were half-Spanish, half-Indian. In the cities, the 
Spaniards maintained a close contact with their 
home-country, importing their luxuries, their pic- 
tures, and their clothes from across the ocean. The 
Indians saw these things. They watched Spanish 
artists at work. Where they saw a design that 
pleased them, they borrowed it and changed it ac- 
cording to their own ideas. It reappeared in th« 
villages on Indian pots and on Indian fabrics. 

When the Spanish control was broken and Mexico 
became an independent country, there was no im 
mediate change. The city-dwelling aristocracy stil! 
considered themselves European; they turned to 
France for cultural guidance because France had 
in the meantime outshone Spain. The Indian was 
still despised; he was still considered crude and un- 
educated. But all over Mexico a new culture was 
growing—a mixed culture that was some day to 
upset the worn-out European imitation and mak« 
itself modern Mexico. 

Modern Mexico belongs to the twentieth century. 
That is, it seems to belong to the twentieth century. 
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The maidens of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec are renowned for personal 
beauty and elaborate costumes (below) .. . Excellent pottery is rade 
throughout Mexico, but Guadalajara is famous for it... The young lady 
a-horseback is a “china poblana.” Wood-carving by Mardonio Magana. 
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It has automobiles, and airplanes, and Mexico City even boasts 
a skyscraper. A net of excellent motor roads is being built to 
connect the capital with the provinces. But the romance, the 
dignity, and the poetry of an age-old tradition have withstood 
every outside influence. Miracles, saints, death and love, devils 
and evil spirits, are familiar to everybody and are accepted as 


simply as the price of corn or local politics. 


Bortunatecy the people are not self-conscious about the 
quaintness of their costumes, the richness of their traditional 
forms. Even if the villagers move into town they keep, in 
the midst of modern civilization, their old attitude toward life. 
The country is kind, and no frantic efforts are needed to earn 
enough for fruit and cornbread. The nights are mild. It is 
pleasant to buy or sell—especially when friendly words matter 
more than values. 

I once met a potter, carrying his wares into a town where 
there was to be a fiesta. I waved a hand toward the laden 
donkey and asked him what he would charge me if I bought 
his whole stock at once. He was amazed—and by no means 
pleased. He bargained with me half-heartedly for a few 
minutes out of habit, but he finally admitted that he couldn’t 
sell now, even if I were so rich that I could pay double. Had 
he done so he would have missed all the fun of the city square, 
and it was for that he had made the pots. 

Then there is the famous story of the Indian who made very 
good chairs. A customer of his was so pleased with one she 
had bought from him that she asked him if he would make 
five more just like it. He lost all enthusiasm, but he said that 
he would—for fifteen pesos. But the first chair had cost two, 
and the lady pointed out to him that the bargain was not so 
good. Five chairs at two pesos apiece would be ten pesos, and 
for a large order she should get them | Continued on page 58] 
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Tae Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foste: 
(1) The ideal of Service as the basis of all worthy 
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(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life, 
_ (4) The development of acquaintance as an opportun- 
ity for Service. “ 


(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


_ (6) The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of Service 


Editorial Comment 


Atlas is Restless 


i. YOU lived in Greece, a few thousand years ago, 
quite likely you would have believed that a certain 
man with bulging muscles held the physical world on 
his shoulders. Earthquakes, hurricanes, and other 
phenomena were to be accounted for by his shifting 
of the weight from shoulder to shoulder. His name 
was Atlas. 

Atlas, of course, is a myth. But his name and 
role might well be borrowed to explain the founda- 
tion of our modern world of industry and commerce 
which we call: Money. 

Shells and stone knives and copper wire and gold 
and silver, even scraps of paper, have been used by 
men for money. But what makes them money, and 
not items of barter, is the common agreement among 
men that they represent specific values. That fact 
usually has been attested by an agreed-upon mark, 
“the guinea’s stamp.” Thus, money is a medium of 
exchange and a measure and a symbol of value. The 
tremors and tempests that today beset the world of 
industry and commerce are largely to be accounted 
for by the failure of men to agree upon a scale of 
values for currencies. Atlas is restless. 

For five years, nations have tried to restore pros- 
perity by domestic recovery. Special stimulus, in the 
form of subsidies, taxes, and inflation, has caused 
spurts. But at this moment, anyone who carefully 
reads financial news knows the patient is in a mild 
relapse. The condition is not confined to one coun- 
try. It is to be noted in all. England, France, Italy, 
Germany, the United States—these, and other nations 
have tried domestic recovery measures characteristic 
of their political philosophies. Yet, today, recovery 
lags generally. 

The reason, Walter Lippmann points out in a lucid 
appraisal of affairs, is that “the recovery of the sepa- 
rate parts cannot equal the recovery of the whole, 
for there remains in each country a mass of workers 


and resources of land and capital that belong to world 
trade.” Hence, the intense effort in almost all nations 
to subsidize the labor and capital which should be 
employed in world markets now closed. 

Why are not world markets open? Tariffs are pop- 
ularly blamed, but existing tariff walls are only a 
part of national policies for recovery within national 
borders. Seeking the answer to our question brings 
us back, ultimately, to the modern Atlas. Until cur- 
rencies of the leading nations are stabilized, as is well 
explained in the symposium starting on page sixteen 
of this issue, real recovery will be retarded. 


Squinm No More 


bs 

a SQUIRM,” writes B. C. Forbes in his syndi- 
cated column on affairs of business, “every time a 
worthy young man asks me for a job and when | 
read letters, almost daily, from school or college 
graduates wanting to know how to go about finding 
opportunities to work.” 

Indeed, there has been little to do but squirm. Ac- 
tual jobs have been scarce, and when opened have 
been eagerly snapped up by trained men, adrift from 
old vocational moorings. Everyone has guessed—no 
one has been able to present much factual information 
on careers. The outlook has been dreary for young 
men, these past few years, and it should surprise no 
one that their natural enthusiasm and desire for new 
experiences has led some to radicalism. 

To Rotarians, Dr. Walter B. Pitkin sounds a bugle 
call in this issue for a campaign which, in the degree 
that readers of this magazine codperate, will help 
youth find useful places in a changing world. You 
are invited—no, urged—to write to Dr. Pitkin. Tell 
him of conditions as you see them. Submit to him the 
youth problems as they come to your eye. Make him 
the clearing house for new opportunities. 

It is no small tribute to Rotarians that Dr. Pitkin ha: 
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chosen their magazine to be the medium for this serv- 
ice to youth. Probably no man in America is better 
posted on careers for youth than is he. A psychologist, 
a practical farmer, a business man, he is equipped to 
collate miscellaneous information, and to present his 
findings in a form that will be useful to men who 
want to help displaced, misplaced, and unplaced youth. 

If you are one who has felt that “Rotary should do 
something about it,” here is your chance to help—a 
chance of a lifetime. 


Discouraging Discomfort 


Aono the mountains between Monterrey and 
Mexico City, an army of workmen are at work, day 
and night. Equipped with modern machinery, di- 
rected by rare engineering skill, they are unreeling a 
ribbon of concrete that someday will make accessible 
to motorists scenery that cannot be described without 
a liberal use of the exclamation point. 

But the highway is not yet ready for travel. Latest 
word is that sections are closed so that construction 
may forge ahead unhampered by the maintenance of 
temporary trails for courageous travellers. While there 
is a possibility that the road will be opened to traffic 
before the twenty-sixth convention of Rotary Inter- 
national meets in Mexico City, June 17 to 21, yet few 
will question the wisdom of the Convention Commit- 
tee in now “discouraging” those who would motor the 
entire route. 

Equally to be commended are the cautions for those 
hardy souls who, eyes open to actual conditions, never- 
theless will plan to make the trip by automobile. They 
are advised to carry folding cots for each passenger, 
bottled water to drink en route, and canned foodstuffs. 
And someone in the party should be qualified to make 
automobile repairs and to speak some Spanish. 

For those who propose to motor part way into Mex- 
ico, to Monterrey, for instance, it is pointed out that 
no Pullman equipment in addition to that already 
provided on regular trains will be available at any 
points along the line. Thus, it would be inadvisable 
for anyone to plan to drive part way—unless he is 
willing to take his chances on obtaining Pullman 
accommodations for the rest of the trip. 


Just Three Minutes 


Orn: OF the most successful writers of modern 
fiction says that his “first draft” of an episode is writ- 
ten with “a loose hand.” He omits no detail that 
comes to his mind. Then, after the manuscript 
“cools,” he goes through it with a stern eye and a sharp 


pencil, deleting every idea, every word that does not 
seem to carry its full load of the essentials of the story. 

Most successful three-minute speakers use the same 
method. They seldom speak extemporaneously, al 
though they always give that impression. Before they 
get to their feet, they have threshed their ideas, and 
to their hearers present not chaff but the grain. 

“If I'm to talk an hour,” a well-known speaker once 
remarked, “I can prepare for it in fifteen minutes; if 
I'm to talk three minutes, I need an hour.” 

Condensation of thought is, however, not a dith 
cult task for any man who 1s willing to give a little 
time to it. And, as many a Rotary club has learned, a 
series of three-minute talks sandwiched into pro 
grams can achieve really remarkable results in equip 
ping members with a talking knowledge of Rotary 
and its aims and objects—or any other subject. 


Rotary Moves On 


for instance, Rotary’s progress as a 

subject for a three-minute talk. 
Did you know that since July 1, 

hundred new clubs have been elected to membership ? 


1934, almost a 


Or that in the twenty-eight days of February, clubs 
came in at the rate of one every twenty-nine hours ¢ 
Nine are in the United States, three in England, two 
each in Cuba and Brazil, and one each in Colombia, 
France, Yugoslavia, Norway, Palestine, Poland, and 
Sweden; twenty-three in all. 

And did you know that there are today more Rota 
rians in the world than ever before, the depression 
notwithstanding? It’s true. Latest figures are 156,511. 
That is a net gain of 4,338 since July, of which 3,054 
are accounted for by USCNB (United States, Can 
ada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda), and 1,284 by 
other parts of the world. 

Why? How could this be true when men are still 
talking about the depression? Ah! That's the ques 
tion for the three-minute speaker to answer. 


Growing Up 


Bye to list all of the Rotary clubs that celebrated 
Rotary’s thirtieth birthday, February 23, would tak« 
columns of small type. Telegrams and letters of con 
gratulation and well-wishing have poured in to th 
Secretariat. But congratulations, properly, go to the 
thousands of men and groups of men who through 
the years have builded Rotary wisely. Many of them 
are still active members of clubs which are currently 
celebrating birthdays—fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twen 
tieth, twenty-fifth, and thirtieth. 
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Hawaii welcomed the presidential party, en route to Manila, as only Hawai can. This picture was made at 
Honolulu. Left to right: First, Mrs. Harris; second, Paul Harris; sixth, Mrs. Hill; eighth, President Hill. 





Ww. Mania, Fesruary 21. 
ITH international understanding and good- 
will—Rotary’s Sixth Object—as its keynote, the Fifth 
Pacific Rotary Conference has just closed with a 
record attendance of 212 delegates. They came from 
Japan, China, New Zealand, Java, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and the United States. 

The various sessions were marked by an earnest 
and wholesome exchange of experience and opinion 
on such problems as youth work, creating an inter- 
national mindedness in the Pacific, and the challenge 
of Pacific economic problems to Rotarians. 

Acting Governor General Hayden, at the opening 
session, spoke of the peculiar responsibility of Rotary 
in the East and the desirability of maintaining a 
mutuality of understanding among the nations. Paul 
Harris, founder of Rotary, later enlarged upon the 
theme of Rotary’s opportunities. The meaning and 
implications of the Sixth Object, in view of world 
changes since its adoption in 1921, were discussed by 
Dr. Fong Sec, of Shanghai, a past director of Rotary. 
Japanese and Chinese representatives reported on 
Rotary’s growth and its activities in the Pacific area. 


Talking Over Pacific Problems 


President Manuel Quezon stressed the faith of the 
Filipino people in the triumph of the Rotary ideal. 
He declared that the Sixth Object was embodied in 
the new constitution, mentioning the precept re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 

The conference’s high point was reached in a dis- 
cussion of opportunities for community service by 
Rotarians in the Pacific basin, during which the vo- 
cational guidance work of the Manila club was re- 
viewed. It includes periodic publication of pamphlets, 
designed to enlighten Filipino youth on the problems, 
allurements, and drawbacks of various vocations. 
These pamphlets are printed at the expense of the 
Manila club and are distributed widely. 

Arrangements for the reception and entertain- 
ment of delegates were notably successful. Manila 
Rotarians were at the pier with an unmistakably 
warm welcome—and carretelas (typical one-horse 
buggies). The subsequent parade was led by a bam- 
boo band. Welcoming festivities reached a climax 
in the presentation by Mayor Posadas of a silver key, 
bearing a gold embossed Rotary emblem, to R. L. 
Hill, president of Rotary International. 
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University of, by, 
and for the People 


By Irygye Narvesen 


President, People’s University Movement 






OLLY is a small town, sixty-five miles due 
east of Lansing, Michigan. Mrs. C. C. Hamilton, 


a housewife and a mother in Holly, twice a week 
drives to Lansing—a total of 260 miles per week— 
in order to attend night-school classes in art con- 
ducted by a volunteer instructor. 

A citizen of Dayton, Ohio, 242 miles due south 
of Lansing, makes weekly trips to Michigan’s Capi- 
tal City for the same purpose. 

These are but two instances. Many might be men- 
tioned. The school they attend is the People’s Uni- 
versity Movement, a novel venture in adult educa- 
tion: “Dedicated to you who want to grow!” 

There is no registration in this university; there 
are no fees. The instructors, with a very few excep- 
tions, are not paid. And yet the number of courses 
is now in excess of one hundred. Classes are held 
in all sorts of places around town, including the 
city council’s chamber, churches, down-town build- 
ings, the space being donated for the purpose by the 
owners without cost, with heat, light, and, in some 
cases, elevator service thrown in. 

This Lansing experiment is an instance of what 
any community might do to make fuller use of its 
resources, human and material, and to feed the hun- 
ger of thousands of people who long for leadership 
in continuing their education. It is a logical and 
inspiring work for Rotarians to take part in. 

The People’s University Movement is a direct 
product of the depression. In May, 1933, the Lansing 
Board of Education decided to discontinue evening 
schools. The Board had no funds to pay teachers or 
to keep the buildings open evenings. 

The following week we assembled a group of 
representative citizens, including a number of Ro- 
tarians, and proposed the plan we have followed 
ever since. I happen to be general secretary of the 
Lansing Y. M. C. A., and evening schools were an 
educational “baby” which the Y. M. C. A. turned 
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futhor Nar- 
vesen. He has 
been described 
as a” dynamo 
on two feet.” 





over to the Board of Education some sixteen years 
ago; so perhaps it was only logical for us to take 
the initiative in developing the work at this point. 

We have received magnificent codperation. Th 
community seems to have caught a vision of the 
mental and spiritual resources which until this pro 
gram gave them an outlet, lay almost untapped. 

The number of students enrolled is well over 
3,000. They vary from the plain clerk and shopman 

to many who have college and university d 

Our plan is very simple. We realize that ther 
are hundreds of people today with leisure time who 
are eager for self-improvement and directed study 
We also realize that there are a great many peopk 
in our community (as in every community) who are 
experts in their own jobs, and who as a matter of 
community service are willing, under a proper plan, 
to give some of their time to teaching others what 
they know. We have simply brought the two groups 
together. That's all. 

We have 104 volunteer instructors. Ten more, 
who are paid by the FERA (Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration ), have been added at the re 
quest of the state administration. It is significant and 
interesting that a number of the teachers of our 
courses are themselves students in other classes 

What subjects do the courses cover? Almost every 


thing people are interested in. We have sixteen de- 
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partments, each department offering from one to ten 
courses. The academy of expression, for example, 
has seven courses. The favored subject in this de- 
partment is effective speaking (“Not more talk, but 
more effective talk”), with seventy-three students 
enrolled in two groups, the elementary and the ad- 
vanced. The instructors are an industrialist, a 
lawyer, a construction estimator, and a housewife. 
No less than sixty-five students are enrolled in the 
class in lip-reading (“Comfortable understanding— 
when hearing fades away”), also given in this de- 
partment. A novel course, “toastmasters’ club and 
chairmanship training” (“Every community has a 
few overworked toastmasters”), has been received 
with enthusiasm. The instructors here include a 
merchant, an alderman, the superintendent of 
schools, and six others equally well qualified. 


Re aRty 400 students are enrolled in the depart- 
ment of psychology. The class in personality problems 
and adjustments (“The Twentieth Century—man dis- 
covering man”) is the most popular given in the 
school, with an average attendance of about 350. 
The leader is a minister. Special lecturers include 
a practicing neuropsychiatrist and several educators. 
The academy of arts (“Avenues of aspiration”), 
as we call one of the departments, gives nine courses, 
including one in sculpturing and clay modelling, 
one in watercolor painting and sketching, one in 
art history, and so on. The class in amateur pho- 
tography and art appreciation (“Perfect that pic- 
ture!) is taught by a newspaper photographer. 
There are popular classes in music (“Highways to 
harmony”), current events (“Lansing’s own signifi- 
cant ‘town-meeting’”), human relations and lan- 
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guages (“Know at least one more language!”). The 
sergeant-at-arms of the state senate, a former colonel 
in the Czar’s army, instructs in Russian. A professor 
of forestry teaches conversational German. And an 
industrialist teaches conversational Spanish. The de- 
partment devoted to world orientation has two large 
groups with more than seventy students in each. 
Other departments deal with Americanization, re- 
ligion (“Roads to richer living”), health (“Brighter 
hours during cloudy days”), arts and crafts, and 
social research. 

The department of vocational studies offers ten 
courses. They include such classes as these: type- 
writing (“The hunt and peck variety will not do 
in 1935”), court stenography (“It saved time for 
Woodrow Wilson”), salesmanship (“If you can 
really SELL—well—nearly all is well!”), financial 
statistics, and modern trends in home construction 
(“Know how to plan 
the new and rebuild 
the old”), real estate, 
and aviation. 

The meeting places 
of the classes are varied. 
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The class in court stenography, for example, meets in 
the circuit court chambers in the City Hall. Students 
of modern trends in house construction meet in the 
city council chamber. The two classes in Red Cross 
home hygiene meet in the nurses’ room of the Spar- 
row Hospital. One of the classes in German meets 
on the seventeenth floor of the Olds Tower Building. 
The class in political science meets in the directors’ 
room of the American State Savings Bank. Other 
classes meet in church parlors, Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. rooms, business-college class rooms, and 
various other city and business buildings. 

The Peoples’ University issues no certificates, no 
degrees, no credits. We feel that the intrinsic worth 
of the educational fellowship is the basic thing. 

We did have an arrangement last year, however, 
with the Association College—conducted with the 
cooperation of American Association of University 

Women. Students 


whowere high-school 





graduates could se- 





cure credits at the 
State College. Many 
did this. The Federal 
Relief Administrator 
for Michigan made 
this post-graduate 
work of the Peoples’ 
University the model 





Lansing is enthustas- 
tic about its unique 
university. Here are 
buildings in which 
classes meet. Right: 
amateur sculptors. 















for 111 “freshman colleges.” These freshmen col 
leges, operating in no state except Michigan, now 
have an enrollment of more than 7,000 students. 

Most of our classes are conducted once a week. 
Some, however, are held bi-weekly, and a few every 
day. Each class is in session from one hour to three, 


the average being two hours. 


i. IS hard to say who gets more benefit from the 
classes, the students or the instructors. Many of the 
latter, highly capable but unaccustomed to teaching, 
get a wonderful thrill out of it. One of the teachers 
last year was a young Italian, Victor A. Fortino. Hi 
taught on Tuesday evenings from the seat occupied 
by the mayor of Lansing on Monday evenings. H 
is studying for the priesthood this year. 

“It was exactly one year ago this month,” he wrote 
me recently, “that I became interested in the Peoples’ 
University. There are certain events in a man’s life 
which absolutely refuse to be eradicated; one was 
my work with the Peoples’ University.” 

Why are our students enthusiastic? The answer 
is not far to seek. In our modern workaday world, 
a disproportionate amount of human energy is ex 
pended in making, selling, exchanging, financing 
things. Material things. In the Peoples’ University 
Movement, however, we are sharing ideas and cul 
tural values, freely, without purpose of gain. 

The human resources (for instructors) are present 
in every community. They need only to be organ 
ized. An unselfish program will be met with unsell 
ishness by those having building space free in th 
evening (for class rooms). The human resources 
(for students) are present everywhere—and they 


are hungry for self-expression and study. 
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Evidently the camera- 
man’s flash went off 
just as Vice President 
Head crac ked a joke. 
Left to right: Arthur 
May, past president of 
Washington club; 
Stanislaus Patek, am- 
bassador from Poland; 
and Speaker Head. 


In the news are Japan, 
and Russia. 
Here are their Wash- 
ington representa- 
tives: Hirosit Saito, 
Dr. Alfred Sze, Alex- 

A, Troyanovusky. 


China, 


ande) 


Chester 
D. Swope, 
president, 
host club. 
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It MUST have been 
a good story. Left to 
right: Oswaldo Aran- 
ha, ambassador, Bra- 


vil; Frank Ballou, su- 
perintendent, Washing- 
ton schools; Hirost Sai- 
to, ambassador, Japan; 
Harrison E. Howe, past 
president, Washington 
Rotary Club; Dr. 
Hans Luther, ambas- 


sador from Germany. 
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Photos: (left) 
Harris 
& Ewing; 
(above) 
Interna- 
tional News; 
(top & bottom) 
Washington 
Times Staff. 
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representing fifty-one na- 


tions at the seat of the 
United States att 
tary Club’s weekly 


government of the 
Washington Ro- 


20, 


ended the 


luncheon, February 


to listen to a program broadcast over a 


coast-to-coast network and by short-wave 


around the earth. 

“One of the greatest collections of diplo- 
mats ever seen under one roof,” is The 
Evening Star’s terse description of the 
affair. 


But what tickled the news-sense of The 
Washington Post was the spectacle of am- 
bassadors and ministers mingling in good- 
fellowship which, while not rare in Rotary 
is a bit unusual 
Puckishly,.the Post referred 
the luncheon as one “in which the 
not only sat down with the lamb, but 
partook of the same victuals.” 

The event demonstrated to all present 
that Rotary is international, Attention was 
called to the fact that it is established in 
and that the 


circles, 1 assemblages of 
diplomats. 


lion 


more than seventy countries, 


sixth of the objects it seeks to realize 
through activities of each club is: 
The advancement of understanding, 


goodwill, and international peace through 
a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the ideal of service. 
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Goodwill at Washington 


The meeting was arranged by the club 
International Service Committee under t 
chairmanship of James Sharp. Dr. Chest 
president of the Washingt 

Speaker-of-the-da 
of Montclair, N. ] 
Rotary Interna 
“Fortress 


D. Swope, 
Rotary Club, presided. 
Walter D. Head, 
president of 


was 
third 
tional; his 


vice 
address was on 
Friendship.” 

Catching his cue from the good fellow 
ship prevailing, Vice President Head de 4 
that “the only 
international 


ground 


relations and 


clared secure back 
for permanent 
international peace is found in_ friend- 
ship . 

“Rotary has often 
tension of the principle of neighborlin 
Rotary 


a good neighbor whether it 1 


been called an ex- 


to world relationships. teaches a 
man to be 
with his own club members, members 
his trade or profession, or his fellow citi 
zens around the world.” 

The three steps most necessary for im 
proving international relations from a Ro 
tary point of view, he added, are: 

1. The spirit of international friends 
and the desire for it. 


2. Better knowledge, based upon truth, 


hip 


and not upon rumor and prejudice. 
3. The dissipation of fear and hatred 
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Rotary Around the World 


China 
Beds for Hospital 

Canton—Members of the Rotary Club of 
Canton are contributing $2,000 in Canton sil- 
ver for a ward in a new hospital. Another 
$1,200 has been appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of two free beds in this particular ward. 
Each five years the Rotary club also plans to 
provide a special scholarship for medical edu- 
cation in connection with this institution. 


Mexico 
Border No Bar to Rotarians 


MonTERREY—Some 400 Rotarians from Laredo, 
Edinburgh, Crystal City, and McAllen, Texas, 
and from several Rotary clubs in Mexico, were 
guests of the Monterrey Rotary Club recently. 
In a room decorated with brilliant garden 
flowers, the guests danced old-fashioned dances. 
Special programs were presented by several of 
the Rotary clubs, an important contribution 
being the cowboy numbers presented by the 
Laredo Rotary Club. 


Norway 
Faithful Service Rewarded 
SANDEFJORD—For twenty-six years, Rotarian 
O. A. Hoffstad of the Rotary Club of Sande- 
fjord served faithfully as president of the Com- 
munity Council. Because of his untiring 
devotion and his success in establishing the 
community’s finances on a sound basis, the 
council recently presented him with land for 
a private home, permitting him to make his 


own choice. 


Belgium 
Hold Family Party 


Brussets—In place of its regular luncheon 
meeting just before Christmas, the Rotary Club 
of Brussels organized a dinner party for mem- 
bers and their families from other clubs as 
well as its own. A large sum of money was 
raised for special welfare activities in which 
the club is interested. 


France 
Assist Troubled Mothers 

Nice—For the past several years, Rotarians 
of Nice have paid especial attention to those 
mothers and children who would be separated if 
the mothers were to return to regular employ- 
ment. The total cost of the work thus far 
amounts to 174,000 francs. Where a mother is 
unmarried, the club arranges for the girl to be 
cared for by some woman who will give her real 


Following the example of Rotary 
clubs in many cities in England, 
where the Bristol Scheme originated, 
Rotarians in several New Zealand 
cities have during the last year been 
instrumental in providing work for 
@ large number of unemployed. At 
right is a reproduction of the cover 
of a circular sent by Christchurch 
Rotary Club to business and profes- 
stonal people of the community. 





These brief news notes—gleaned 


] 


} ? . . , 
from letters and bulletins—mirror the wv. 


ried activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are always welcome. 


affection and moral counsel. Efforts are then 
made to re-establish the girl in her own family 
Up to the present ume, the 


abandoned and deserted mothers. 


circle. club has as 
sisted 157 
Where the average of infant mortality in such 
cases has often been as high as seventy per cent, 
Nice Rotarians may point with pride to a mor- 
tality of but 1.27 per cent in the cases they 


have handled. 


Netherlands 
Provide Unemployment Camps 

Six camps for unemployed persons have been 
held during the past year by Rotarians of the 
Fifty-ninth District. 
young 


Three of the camps were 


provided for intellectual workers, the 


other three fo inual_ workers. 
Each of these 


followed a carefully planned 


unemployed m 
camps lasted two weeks, and 
program of work 
and recreation. In addition to bed and board, 
florin a week. In all 


160 young men benefitted 


each boy eceived on 


from this activity. 
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New Zealand 
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clubs in New Zealand, is 
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churcl £86,000 in Dunedi { 
Hastings £5,600 in Rotorua; £2 in 7 
mart t 10,400 in Whangarei; and 4 
Dannevirk in all a tota f 2 
of normal work in trades and craft 
It’s Beach-Time—in New Zealand 
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holiday activities for under-privileged children. 
In conjunction with the Auckland Sunshine 
Association, the Rotary club has arranged out- 
ings for two groups of 100 children each. A 
fine boys’ camp was also built by Auckland 
Rotarians several years ago and presented to 


a local Y. M. C. A. Through its Sunshine 
Committee, the Auckland Rotary Club further 
cares for some children and their parents, 
supplementing relief rations with additional 
children 


was given a Christmas surprise box and an 


food. At Christmas time, each of th 


order for an eighteen penny toy of his own 


choosing. 


Many Families Share 

CurisrcHurcH—Over seven thousand persons 
benefitted from a Christmas fund raised by the 
Christchurch Rotary Club. Fourteen tons of 
groceries, 5,000 loaves of bread, and over 7,000 


pounds of meat were included in this dis- 


tribution. 


Provide Seaside Holiday 


WeELLINGTON—The Christmas gift of Welling- 
ton Rotarians this year was additional financial 
backing for a seaside health camp for under- 
nourished children. This camp has been a con- 
stant concern of the club, but the Christmas 
campaign gave an additional hundred children 
a month’s happy holiday. 


Switzerland 
Establish Relief Center 
Davos—Adjacent to the community kitchen 
where meals are served to the unemployed, th 
Rotary Club of Davos has furnished a recreation 
The club has also appointed 


a committee to advise unemployed regarding 


room for their use. 


their problems and to assist them in finding 
work. Application to the committee in charg 
of the work will result in assistance for those 


requiring immediate help. 


Peru 
Radio... Airport 


Moogurcua—Local Rotarians are endeavoring 
to arouse community interest 1n a project for 
| 


O- 


moving the radio office to a more suitabl 
cation for the dispatch of messages. Public 
interest in the construction of a landing field 
was also created through the efforts of Moque- 


gua Rotarians. 
Supply Radio Equipment 

Ica—A radio receiver has been installed in 
a young people's club by the Ica Rotary Club. 
Seek Better Broadcasting 
Rotarians of Tacna are endeavoring 


to persuade the local radio station to include 


TACNA 


cultural programs at least once or twice a week. 


A school stamp club for 
crippled children in 
Rochester, N. Y., is one 
of the most enthusiastic 
of philatelic organiza- 
tions anywhere. Chiefly 
responsible for this club 
is Rotarian Wellington 
Potter (center), who ts 
shown presenting two 
collections of stamps re- 
ceived from European 
countries to Elmer Smith 
(left), secretary, and 
Myrtle Sergent, presi- 
dent of the stamp club. 
Elmer is an air mail 
specialist and he rides 


his hobby hard. 


Austria 
Supply Hot Meals 
BaDEN-BEI-WigEN—During the winter months 
members of the Baden-bei-Wien Rotary Club 
provided midday lunches for 17 school children. 
Quantities of overcoats, shoes, and suits were 


also distributed among the city’s needy. 


Hungary 


Assist Poor Families 

Bupapest—The sum of 5,000 pengds has 
been donated by the Budapest Rotary Club to 
help shelter and clothe Hungarians in need 


of immediate assistance. 


Canada 
Funds for Camp 


Wuirtsy, Ont.—With an objective of $1,500, 
Rotarians of Whitby have launched a drive for 
funds to establish a permanent camp for Boy 
Scouts. 

Eleventh Goodwill Meeting 

WinnipeG, Man.—Problems of world peace 
were heavily stressed in the eleventh interna- 
tional goodwill meeting held recently by the 
Winnipeg Rotary Club. Four governors of Ro- 
tary districts and over fifty representatives from 
various parts of the United States and Canada 
were present. Following a custom inaugurated 
several years ago, five Rotarians were honored 
with membership in the Order of Rotary Inter- 
national fellowship. Membership in this order 
is presented to any out of town member who 
has attended five of Winnipeg’s goodwill meet- 
ings. Honors this year were conferred upon T. 
Malcolm of Dauphin, Man.; W. Clark, Minne- 
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D. Fraine, Kenora, Ont.; 


apolis, Minn.; J. 
Colonel F. Fife, also of Kenora; and T. Neelin 
of Brandon, Man. Guests of honor included 
consular representatives from ten countries, offi 


cers of other service clubs, editors of leading 
papers, men ranking high in Dominion govern 
mental circles, and prominent educators. Amid 
general good fellowship, and the music of tl 

famous Princess Patricia Canadian Light Infan 
try Band, Winnipeg Rotarians thus fittingly ob 
served not only their eleventh annual goodwill 
meeting, but also the club’s twenty-fifth and 


Rotary’s thirtieth birthday. 


Schoolboys Are Guests 

Truro, N. S.—Groups of advanced class boys 
from a local academy are entertained each week 
at meetings of the Truro Rotary Club. 


Shoes for Children 

Saint JouHn, N. B.—Boots and rubbers were 
purchased for 125 school children in a two- 
month period from funds supplied by the Rotary 
Club of Saint John. 


Chest and Dental Clinic 

BRocKVILLE, Ont.—Fifty-three cases of tuber- 
culosis were discovered and were given treatment 
in a chest clinic held last year by the Brockville 
Rotary Club. Dentists of Brockville are codperat- 
ing enthusiastically in the operation of a Dental 
Clinic which local Rotarians are sponsoring. 


Contribution for Blind 

Catcary, Atta—Over four hundred dollars 
were contributed by Calgary Rotarians for the 
Canadian National Institute for the blind. 


The boys of several high school orchestras in Massachusetts have had the thrill of radio broadcasting sponsored by an 
Inter-Community Rotary Council composed of clubs in Beverly, Danvers, Marblehead, Peabody, Salem, and Swampscott. 
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United States of America 
See Telegraph at Work 


New York, N. Y.—Prominent Rotarians from 
any parts of the United States 
wired greetings to the New York Rotary Club 


and Europe 


when 200 of its members enjoyed an evening of 
ntertainment at the headquarters of the West- 
rn Union Company in New York City. 


“Hello, Bob! . . . Goodbye!” 


Granp Junction, CoLto.—When members of 
the Grand Junction Rotary Club learned that 
President Bob Hill was to pass through their 
city. at 10 o’clock one night, they immediately 
made plans to entertain him, if only for a ten- 
minute stop-over. The club adjourned its meet 
ing at a nearby CCC camp in time to meet Presi 
dent Hill’s train, and on a circular steam radi- 
station had a_ hot 


The meeting probably constituted 


ator in the waiting room 
lunch served. 


the shortest scheduled Rotary program on record. 


Tour Four States in Two Days 


Wyominec, Pa.—Not only did the two-day tour 
which Wyoming Rotarians arranged recently pro- 
duce better fellowship among the members them 
ties of friendship 


established firm 


other 


but 
with Rotarians in 
mid-week morning the group visited Rotarians 
at Gettysburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Woodstock, 
Va., and Martinsburg, W. Va. 
tarians made a similar tour last year visiting the 
Rotary Club of Gananoque, Ont. 


] 
selves, 


states. Starting on a 


Wyoming Ro- 


In the spring 
this group plans another goodwill visit to Rotary 
clubs in New England. 


“Soil Sugar” for Sour Farms 
Itt.—A 


agricultural experts have found. is very effective 
in sweetening sour soil. In 1926, a local lime 


Casey, limestone-legume_ program, 


stone deposit was opened up, and an agricul 
tural agent interested Rotarians of Casey in di 


sugar” for 
Com- 
pany was organized and incorporated for $16,000 


veloping a quarry to grind the “soil 


farmers. Soon the Casey Lime and Stone 










In search of a winter project, the 
Rotary Club of Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, decided on a hobby show. 
More than 150 exhibitors participated 
in this effort to impress on citizens 
the proper use of leisure time. Hob- 
bies represented ranged from clay 
modelling to anthropology. The 
value of the show was so great that 
a second is already being planned. 


Rotary Club to care for t fami 


school year. 


with about one-half the furnished by 
Rotary club 


nembers of the the balance by 





farmers. Now, trucks owne the company 
haul the limestone directly to the farms at a 
cost of $1.25 per ton at the quarry and six to 
eight cents per ton-mile for hauling and spread 
ing. The result is an increased corn vield in this 


region by as much as ten to thirty bushels. 


400-Y ear-Old Wood in Gavel 


GREENSBURG, IND.—I 1 number of 





years 
Greensburg Rotarians have exchanged greetings 
and remembrances with members of the Rotary 
Club ot Windsor and Eton, England. Among 
the presents sent to Gr rg Rotarians this 
year was a gavel made from a beam of historic 


St. George’s chapel of Windsor 


renovation of this edifice 


During the 
on the grounds of his 
replaced 


latter, 


toric Windsor Castle, several new beams 


the original ones. It is from one of the 


placed in 


wood carver of His Majesty the King. 


“When You and 1 Were Young” 


1484, that the gavel was carved by the 


ST. CHariLes, Mo.—An innovation in anni 
versary parties was one given by the St. Charles 
Rotary Club recent Fo ving a more seri 
ous program, Rotarians and their wives viewed 
a portrait gallery of childhood photos. The 
guessing which followed provided some great 
surprises and a generally friendly and informal 
atmosphere. 


Prison Ss our T) oops 


CLARKSBUR« VW Va To the Clarksburg 


Rotar Club goes the distinction of havi ig OF 
ganized t first Scout troop at any penal insti 
tuuon in the United States. Four troops have 
ow been ishec thi t the West 
Virginia St Retorm Scl I results of 
thi i it ar g watched corrective 

uitutio! i ] ( I i 
Scholarship {thletes 

Granp R s Mi | fiset criul 
cism that t cer on 


Clothe Need Fa MmiL\ 


HUNTINGTON Park, Cal 


—Children in one 
needy family in this city ntered school last 
fall with bright new sl and warm, sturdy 
clothing, due to the decision of the Huntington 


during the 









Food Exhibit for Women 

St. Louis, Me Few women can resist a 
good exhibits f food 
number t wives we present Ww 


St. Louis Rotary Club 


Day with an elaborate tf Att 
{ } 

prizes f day includes 

food, chicken, preserves, and 


Gericacies 


{ssist Scouts 
Winpsor Locks, Conn Rota W 
Lock it raised > t i! } S 
in their community 


Continue Interest 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN ' 
port Rotarians ha aint 1 
est in handica d childs 
Just recently the Rotary club ha 
a bo club tor swin n 
five cri - Membx ict i in 
carrying the children to an 


Accomplishment 


Por ALLEGANY, PA W he Port A 
Rotaria t 
versa t \ 
pride to t 
the buik i i 
min 
ict 1 la 
It is int 
this city, | isu 
Undertake Work for Blind 

Hazi \ I 
plan on i t k 
now | i 
for a t | 
a | 
SUI it 
health fil 
blind W 
com ' 

| 

( ! 

, rt 


wi ) , 
in | \ 
t R 
mem i ( t 
in ord t 
Now a 
blind of the county, Hazleton Rot ‘ 
tributing to her salary; one member ided a 
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Chandler, Arizona, has a population of only 1,200, but Rotarians there are very much alive. Just six months 
after receiving its charter, the Rotary club dedicated a lighted athletic field which it sponsored. Here 
football and other sports may be played at night. The club will celebrate its first birthday on April 12. 


radio for each blind person not possessing one; 
books in Braille are available; and as handi 
crafts are taught the club supplies the material 
An interest is also taken by Hazleton Rotarians 
in preventive work—all cases of injured 

sight or of failing vision are cared for by the 
club, where other funds are not available. Play 
ing cards, dominoes, Braille slates, clothing, 
shoes, coal, and furniture are among the man\ 
There is also a 


summer camp for the children of blind parents 


other items the club provides. 


all in all an outstanding example of a sus 
tained program for the handicapped in which 
every phase of their welfare has been carefully 


considered. 

Will Rogers . . . $500 
Tex.—Rotarians from 
Texas clubs gathered at a luncheon of the Austin 


AUSTIN, twenty-one 
Rotary Club recently to hear an address by Paul 
H. King, Detroit Rotarian and president of tl 
Children. 


ss 
International Society for Crippled 
This inter-city meeting was held in connection 
with the annual conference of the Texas Society 
for Crippled Children. More than 4,000  at- 
tended an evening affair to hear Will Rogers, 
humorist, who contributed $500 to a purse for 


crippled children raised by the performance. 
Encourage Scout Troop 


Scarspace, N. Y.——-Scarsdale Rotarians are 
sponsoring a troop of twenty Boy Scouts, and are 
providing the necessary funds to cover the troop’s 


expenses. 
Five-Minute Talks 

Fremont, Nes.—A successful meeting, and 
one which its members wish to pass along to 
other clubs, is the plan for a program recently 
given by the Fremont Rotary Club. Four arti- 
cles from the January RoTartan were selected, 
and were assigned to those members whose 
classifications most closely corresponded with the 
topics discussed. Thus, the postmaster delivered 
a five-minute talk on “Air Mail Across the At- 
lantic,”” while a school man reviewed the article, 
“What's Wrong with Our Teachers.” 
Join to Make Jobs 

Nesraska Crry, Nes.—Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nebraska City are coéperating with 
county and city officials in working out projects 
to furnish employment. 


Town and Country 

FAYETTEVILLE, W. Va.—Get-together meet- 
ings, held by the Fayetteville Rotary Club in out- 
lying sections, have helped greatly in developing 
friendliness and an improved community con- 


sciousness, 


Market Leads to C. of C. 

Huntincton, W. Va.—So that farmers may 
more readily sell their produce, Rotarians of 
Huntington have provided a well equipped mar- 
ket place. An outgrowth of this activity was the 
establishment of a chamber of commerce. 


Give Minstrel Show 

Geneseo, N. Y.—The forty-seven members 
took part in a minstrel show recently given by 
the Geneseo Rotary Club for the benefit of its 
student loan fund. Each year, Geneseo Rotarians 
entertain college students home for the holidays. 


Twelve Clubs Invite You 


Rio GranpeE VaLiey, Tex.—Because they are 
associated geographically, the twelve Rotary clubs 
in the luxuriant valley of the lower Rio Grande 
have for a number of years codperated on sev- 
eral outstanding projects. Latest of these is a 
program of entertainment for those who may 
be passing through on their way to the con- 
vention in Mexico City in June. Valley Rotarians 
extend a cordial invitation to visitors to make 
at least a two-hour stop in some one of the 
eleven Texas towns, or the fine city of Mata- 
moras, Mexico . . . Rotarian sportsmen will be 
interested to learn that within a few miles of 
these cities are regions in which coyotes, bobcats, 
wild pigeon, and deer 


quail, white wings, 


abound. For those who have no time for hunt- 








ing, the invitation states, several of the citi 

offer game dinners, including venison, wild tu: 
key, quail, and occasionally bear. A one-da 
stop-over will permit a visitor to roam the entir 

valley, witnessing such contrasts as huge man- 
sions set in the midst of tropical gardens, and 
palm-thatched cottages. 


On-to-Mexico Programs 

With over 400 enthusiastic family groups in 
attendance, Philadelphia, Pa., Rotarians recently 
observed Ladies’ Night with a “Rotary Cruise” 
advertising the trip to the Mexico City Conven 
tion. Unusual decorations marked the evening 
meeting. Ropes, a large steering wheel, red 
and green lanterns, and other equipment gave 
the room a ship’s atmosphere. Diners entered 
over a gangplank constructed for the occasion. 
On the stage was a curtain showing a bright! 
lighted steamer with a tropical background. 
With a special lighting effect it had the appear- 
ance of moving over the waves. A fog horn and 
ship’s bells sounded through the course of the 
dinner, and at the ‘“Captain’s table” was a 
member of the club displaying an imposing 
captain’s uniform, surrounded by a quartet 
songsters dressed in natty uniforms. Menus and 
place cards boge the name S. S. Voldendam, the 
ship on which a large number of Philadelphia 
Rotarians plan to cruise to Mexico. 

Five hundred Buffalo, N. Y., Rotarians and their 
wives gathered recently to observe ladies’ night. 
The entire program was built around a “Night 
in Mexico,” of which an amusing incident was 
a bull fight staged by three members. In addi- 
tion to various prizes contributed for drawing, 
each woman received a vanity case from the 
Rotary club. 

At Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal., members of 
the Rotary club staged another, equally delight- 
ful, On-to-Mexico meeting. An old Spanish caf 
formed the background for this program. Spe 
cial musical numbers and dances in native cos- 
tume enlightened the evening. 


Rotarians of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
have built a Rotary camp for Boy 
Scouts of the community. Sixty 
acres of timber land, ravines, hills 
and streams, with adequate buildings 
make it a very desirable playground. 
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q A mantic CITY in 1936. The Board 
¥ of Directors has selected Atlantic City, N. J., 
: for the 1936 convention of Rotary International. 
q The 1920 convention, having the largest attend- 
Ps ince of any convention up to that time, was 
hy also held in Atlantic City. 


~ . * 
From Katowice. Readers who recall the re- 
‘" iarkably fine woodcut of a coal mine scene, 
which featured the January Rorartan, will be 
interested in further news from the Rotary Club 


of Katowice, Poland, of which the artist, P. ™ mk 
Steller, is a member. Secretary K. Zienkiewicz » i Fo ie —~—S — 

writes that sixteen of the twenty-nine members — ee ae SS 

have subscribed to THe Rotarian. This record =<. coe See oe ee = 

speaks well for their enthusiasm. 





On March 1, drawings were made at the Secretariat for Mexico City hotel root 
for North American Rotarians—as pictured herewith. Left to right: Carl Ste 
chairman, Finance Committee; Harry C. Brown, member, Housing A 
Committee; George Hager, chairman, Constitution and By-Laws ¢ 

freight office at Wilmington, Ed. R. Joh nson, chairman, Convention Committe {Ifred H. McKe 
{ssignment Committee; Chesl R. Pe secreta / 


Ss 


* * * 


Fifty-two Years. One December day in 
1882, a young man, Frank M. Reed, was hired 


by the Pennsylvania railroad 
Del. In the fifty-two years man, Housing 
since then, he has been ad- 
vanced from position to posi- 





tion. Recently he retired, at © Gall Sasi soa /' cura \ 
the time being district freight P*t President J. A. Cr ; 
agent at Zanesville, Ohio, ‘S'U" Ww. I n} 
Rotarians of Zanesville know “Y—W- W. Blar-} ! 
him as an enthusiastic mem- Board of Direct t two 
ber, and a past president ‘'*€-PFesiex ~ Lu \ 
(1932-33) of the club non. treast ind: Wilh \. N Man 
At the banquet in Pittsburgh, Pa., honoring Chester; G. M. Verrall Reed, London; William Special Committees. 
him for his long and efficient service, railroad Risk, Gla Scotland; T. A. W Wolver t t 
ofhcials were present from Philadelphia, Pitts hampton; ¢ rE. MW I nd; J 
burgh, Chicago, New York, Columbus, Buffalo, H. B. Young, Canterbury, I ind G ay 
Uniontown, Toronto, Rochester, Cleveland, Ak- ( ttee for | ( ( 
“y i : : : 
ron, Cincinnattu, Canton, and Youngstown. a So ae ~~ eee Hi ; M , M 
“y= Ve hearty Rotary v 
Youth Committee. Announcement has cur- a eee = © Int : - Ss : ; tr 
rently been made of the newly appointed ad hox Pies Meese Cle WN Meee iets ve J Mi 
Committee on Youth Service, as follows: Japan; Caficte, Peru; Asht eat Nite Da K.] : 
Chairman, Raymond F. Myers, Council Bluffs, land: Rushden. FE: ala Died A ls Se, ind, Ohio. ; : ‘ 
la.; Paul V. Barrett, Findlay, Ohio; J. Clark ee Peance: Stretford. 1 d “ee aN 
Reilly, Ottawa, Canada; Carl W. Snyder, Sche- ies Matieees Vuenslavia: Whis NOY i Addenda. To G. O 
nectady, N. Y.; Tom D. Young, Neweastle-on- aii France: Hakodate. Japan: Santa ain ( 
Tyne, England; and ex officio members Fred SE ee. Rr ee Conctahl Mi information that, 1 
Coulson, Abilene, Kans.; O. B. Sellers, Fort Hot Springs, N. M t 
Worth, Tex. t ; 
: ‘ ? He 1s Dr. R F. 
Author. Rotarian George T. Armitage, of Bowlers. 1 ternat telegr Dela ft 
Honolulu, tells a story in the January Country ing tournament for Rotary clubs will be held ° ° ‘ 
Life of especial interest to motor-minded Ro- Monday night, Apri 4 4 r furt parti ee 
tarians planning to visit the Hawaiian Islands. iddress: Rotary Club, 514 Hotel Muehlebach, ia 
It is entitled “Ladder to the Sun,” and describes — Kansas City, M Coe a 
the new paved highway up Haleakala, the larg- ‘ . ® ip spite ; 
est dormant crater on earth. : ; aside USCNI RIB 
Young Secretaries. 7 e re- ] R. ( | 
¥ : 4 corded various ¢ irants tor the ot being Gaete |] sant ( 
Attendance Wheel. W. E. Wright, chair- ash ea Nahin wraiiinas anvret € a Rotary club. Gacheie 1 Z a 
man of the Attendance Committee of the Ro- — pYyerewith. how alae tatext' ip ian ' 
tary Club of Charlotte, Mich., has a unique WF Pills Cotte coco oe v D ~ide 
device for keeping tab on attendance. It is a  GJoucester. Va.. elected M | iit 
paper-front wheel, mounted on a standard, with of twenty-one vears. ‘ . . 
a member’s mame on each cog. Records are John L. Hansell, five < a At Conferences. R tati 
kept in columns radiating from the center. ensiite-cail tate a wieniee of the Ratare Cah of Direct 
. ° . of Ambler, Pa., and for the three years past has Vice I t Paul 7 ; 
R. I. B. I. The 1934-35 officers of Rotary been secretary. Throughout, he has maintained at M tes. I ( 
; International: Association for Britain and Ire- a hundred per cent attendance record—as has in Nortl d South A 
j land are: his father, I. K. B. Hansell, who was one of the Walter D. Head—Groningen, T 
President—Fred W. Gray, Nottingham; vice- charter members in 1925. Ljubljana. Yu 1 and Mur ( 
‘ presidents—Edwin Robinson, Sheffield, and H. From Washington, N. J., comes word about THe Ma H TH 
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A Bouquet of Modern Verse 


Ogden Nash first’ won 
fame by rhyming Avenue 
with “havenuse (haven't 
you). He is the author of 
Free Wheeling, Hard Lines, 
and much magazine verse 
and prose. That his gift is 
not all for humor is shown 
by the poem below, When 


Death Tomorrow. He has 





been on The New Yorker's 
staff, but now devotes his 





full time to writing. 


When Death tomorrow, or the morrow after, 
Dismounts before the door, and knocks 


O let me face him not with idiot laughter; 
T/ tly bravad / the cornered fox; 
Nor drugged composure, 


Nor genial words of false good-fellowship, 
Submit to the ineluctible foreclosure. 

O sudden visitor who will not stay, 

But, turnine, bear the householder away, 

Grant that 1 open boldly and go forth, knowing 
That what was entrusted, I in trust have kept; 
G quietly 


Some scoundrels have rejoiced, some children wept. 


P 
n the knowledge that at my going 


Walter Hard sells sodas, 
pills, and postal cards in the 
largest drug store in Man- 
chester, Vermont, which he 
owns. Between times he 
writes a column for the 
local newspaper, closing each 
column with a free-verse 
sketch of some living or 
local character. Two vol- 
umes of his verse have been 
published. Salt of Vermont 
is the title of the last. A 
Forward Looker— 





The afternoon sun shone through 

The plant-flled windows of Susan Merrifield’s sit 
1ime-r yr) 

lt made the room so warm 

That Susan had turned the pipe damper straight 


across 
So the smouldering chunk sent up a thin line } 
smok 


Which drifted lazily away from the chimney. 


The gate latch clicked, 

Susan looked up from her sewing 

It was Mrs, Thurston, with her gray shawl 

Over her head. 

"Come in! Come in!"’ Susan called, answering the 
knock. 

"'l saw you acomin’ up the path, Mis’ Thurston, 

Lay off yer shawl and draw up that rocker,”’ 

Mrs. Thurston put her shawl on the table 

And drew a rocker toward Susan. 

''l can't stop more'n a minute. 

I don't like t’ leave the fires. 

No tellin’ what might happen."’ 


Susan looked at her as she sat down. 

"Well, did you ever see the beat of this weather? 
Here it is ’most March and no cold, 

And skerce any snow. It does beat all!’’ 

Mrs. Thurston looked out of the window. 

"Wal, 1 told Henery this mornin’ when he spoke 


Not t' be too sure. It looks like a weather breeder 
t’ me,” 
Susan leaned over her sewing. 
Well, it's been abreedin’ fer some weeks. 
I declare I hev enjoyed it. 
And it's an awful savin’ on wood,” 


Mrs. Thurston rocked a minute. 
Yes, it has been nice—so fur. 
I was tellin’ Henery this noon, 
If I'd only ’'’a known we was goin’ t’ have 
A mild winter, 
I'd got a lot more enjoyment 
Out o’ last summer.”’ 


Alfred Kreymborg, pio- 
neer in modern verse forms, 
founded and edited the 
magazines Glebe, Others, 
and Broom. He is now co- 
editor of The American 
Caravan. His puppet shows 
are famous. Of the many 
books he has written he is 
probably best known for his 
autobiography, Troubadour. This contribution 
is entitled Possessions. 








Whether a man owns mansions by the sea, 
Where nothing shades his oceanic pride, 

Or whether his immense prosperity 

Builds a retreat with mountains for a bride, 
There comes a time when even he is poor 
And prays for more than gold to give him life: 
A lonely hour when one pathetic door 

And sympathetic room must be the wife 

To soothe his terror that the Enemy 

Will also rob his breath to glut itself: 

And then and only then, a careless hole, 
More then the bounding earth with all its pelf, 
Will be the one possession that can free 

A man who doesn't even own his soul. 


Lew Sarett, often known 
as “the wilderness poet,” 
served for many summers as 
a guide and United States 
Forest Ranger. He lives at 
Hickory Hollow, Ravinia, 
Illinois, is professor of argu- 
mentation and persuasion at 
the Northwestern University 
School of Speech, is an in- 
veterate pipe smoker, and 
has published four volumes 





© Don Loving 
of poetry. This poem, Gran- 

ite, is from Wings Against the Moon (by special 
permission, Henry Holt & Co.). 


O stolid granite hills, that tower serene 
Above the world, its high concerns and mean, 
Stoic before the wincing eyes, the rain 

Of futile tears from multitudes in pain— 
Knowing that this day's troubled flesh will pass 
To spent dust under the impersonal grass— 
Build in me, hills, the granite of your heart 
That I may bear what rives my flesh apart; 
Breed me as imperturbable and mute 

To wretchedness as any stony butte; 

Let fall your cowl of calm blue dusk on me, 
The mantle of your cool tranquillity. 


conducts a daily litera: 
column for the New Yo» 
American, and contribut 
verse to many magazin 


twenty published volume 
including poetry, a novel 


He has also edited The D 
signer, Smart Set, and M 
Clure’s. He was born 
Louisville, Kentucky, b 
now makes his home 
New York City whic 
makes understandable this poem, Return. 





Green hills I neglected for the granite hills 
city, 

I am coming back to you, hills of peace and 

I am coming back, after the fever and panic of » 


I am returning again. 


Why did 1 leave you? Why did 1 sternly ba 

Your songs from my heart? Why did 1 
vanish, 

Like ‘ghosts of my youth? O bills, O house is 
glen, 

Be kind to me again. 


For the mountains men build in the town hat 
ceived me; 

Their agate and iron and stone, they have grieved n 

Be patient with me, green hills, far, far from t/ 
clamor of men— 

1 am returning again. 


Louis Untermeyer, au- 
thor of the poetry article in 
this issue of THe RoTaRIAN, 
is a distinguished poet, critic, 
translator and _ anthologist. 
He was born in New York 
City, has lived in both Eng- 
land and America, and was 
a manufacturing jeweler for 
more than twenty — years. 
Since 1923 he has devoted 
all his time to writing. 


Among his more recent books are The Donkey 


of God, and Poetry—Its Appreciation and En 
joyment. The following poem, Restore 


World, is notable for its novel technique, the 


interweaving of interior rhyme. 


Come back—let me give up these climbs, th 
searches 
In trackless time and disembodied space; 
Here are tall ghosts that used to be our birches, 
And this small field's an unfamiliar place. 


The ferns you found will never learn to scatter 
Their seed upon the ground that you have left; 
The veery’s ecstasy has turned to chatter; 
Sere are these acres, of their spring bereft. 


Against the sky earth rears its broken scaffold 
Where night, so friendly once, is but a black, 

Stupendous cave in which the mind is baffled, 
And the blind heart cries out its endless lack 
Restore the world! Come back!’’ 
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Charles Hanson Towne 


He is the author of som 


two, song cycles, and essays 
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Badger Clark, son of a 
pioneer parson, grew up in 
the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota and learned to “punch 
cows” in the Southwest. A 
poem called Cowboy's Prayer 
that he sent to his mother, 
was published in the Dead- 
wood Pioneer-Times. That 
started him writing. He is a 
bachelor, lives in a 
looks like Tennyson, is 
known as the “poet lariat” 
of his state. His books in- 
clude Trails, 
Sun and Saddle Leather, and 
Shy Lines and Wood Smoke. Herewith, The 


Chopper— 


The sunlight blinks through leafy chinks 
ind winds in the pine tops moan 

Where the echo clacks to the swinging ax 
ind the chopper works alone. 

With a lick—CHOCK! and a nick 

Chip by chip at the kerf's white lip 
The chopper works alone. 


cabin, 


Grass -Grown 





-CHOCK! 


When a tree—or a truth—Outlives its youth 
ind spires to its upmost height, 
The ax must flash till the branches crash 
And the gap lets in the light. 
With a whack—CHOCK! and a 
The old must thud and the neu 
When the gap lets in the light. 


hack—CHOCK! 
will bud 


When a tree—or a state—gives in to fate 
And the tall trunk reels and cracks, 
It will rise again in the homes of men 
From the u reck of the chopper’s ax. 
From the gash—CHOCK! and the crash—CHOCK! 
The new roof spreads over children’s heads 
From the wreck of the chopper’s ax. 


When a tree—or belief—has come to grief 
And the ax has laid it prone, 

A gay gang vips it to slabs and strips, 
But the chopper works alone. 

By the whit—CHOCK! by the bit 

Chip by chip at the kerf's white lip 
The chopper works alone, 


CHOCK! 


A. Je M. Smith is a 33- 
year-old Canadian. Since 
graduation from McGill 
University, he has worked 
on various Montreal 
papers and contributed verse 


news- 


to many of the leading lit- 
erary magazines in America 
and England. At present he 
is teaching at Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska, and is en- 





gaged in the preparation of 
an anthology of modern 
Canadian verse. He calls this poem The Circle. 


Over me the summer drips, 
And over me the 
The tree above me sways and dips, 
The bird above me sings, and flies. 


wind cries; 


Insensibly the season slips 
From coloured days to paler days, 
With faded berries on my lips, 
And in my eyes an autumn haze 


That thickens to a wintry mist 
Of amethyst and drifting snow, 

Of drifting snow and amethyst 

That dances solemnly and slow. 











I mi m p C ane ai 
Nor , i ¢ 
Wi, and sky, with k fall. 
Siler enraptured Il remain 
The many-« ed seasons pass 
Nou { ‘ sunsbir ipr l vain 
Lights uses among the grass 
And now th ip ummer as ips 
Through |} da f eh 
The bird abot § poisec j 


Robert Sparks Walker, 


editor of Southern hortucul 


tural magazines, speaks na 


ture’s language in frequent 


articles, essays, poems, and 


short stories. He is an old 


contributor to THE RoTaRian, 


and is well known for his 


syndicated features on wild 











flowers. Characteristic of his 
verse is: Tree on the Front 
Lawn. 
I want you, tree, to look pleasantly and sm 
Into eae h haggard that passes 
Stand still and grow, and blossom long, and try 
To make this place a happy isl 
Where unknown friends may stop and rest awhile, 
And sense the wonder tu ds that ‘round ud lie 
I hope that you will lift your branches high 
And scan the kindly heavens mile on mile. 
In your prosperity, remember that 
I want you, tree, to know just one folk-class 
Unite the peasant and aris 
Draw no distinctions as through life they pass, 
But see the hearts of men a u look at 


The meek and modest, humble, green lawn grass! 


Dr. Merrill 


native of 


Moore, a 
Tennessee, is a 


Boston psychiatrist, an 


aviator, and a long-distance 
swimmer. He 


nually in the 


competes an- 
twelve - mile 
race from Charleston to Bos- 
ton Light. He has published 
two books ot poems, The 
Notse That Time Makes and 
Six Sides to a Man, and is 
the originator of a distinc- 

He has written an 
sonnets a day since he was eigh 


Traffic 


tive American sonnet-ftorm. 
of five 
teen; he is now thirty-one. Here 


average 
is City 


in the Auto Age. 


Headlights blink and glow and fend stare 
Silent ar ta 1 iting back the air 
From their mudl polish, » ing back 


The quiet } 
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| Continued from page 15| 


there, long after ‘lights out,’ matching 


poem against poem, piecing our past 
lives together with what we remembered 
of a beauty that existed only in our 
memories.” 

I told them of my close friend in the 
Adirondack Mountains, the most 


nent judge of the Superior Court in Es- 


emi- 


sex County. Respected as a jurist to the 
point of being feared, considered the sol- 
idest of citizens, he is the most uncom- 
promising of realists. Yet, in his more 
intimate moods, he is the most sensitive 
of souls and quotes inexhaustibly from 
the poets, especially from Horace, in his 
own translations. 

A hundred miles south from my Ad- 
irondack acres and across Lake Cham- 
plain lives Walter Hard. A prominent 
figure in Manchester, Vermont, he is the 
proprietor of the town’s largest drug 
store. Yet few of the tourists who stop 
for postal-cards and ice-cream cones are 
aware that the quiet-spoken, gray-haired 
businessman who serves them their sodas 
is the author of Salt of Vermont, to 
which Dorothy Canfield furnished an 
eloquent introduction and which, with 
Hard’s other volumes, presents some of 
the liveliest—and, true to the title, “salti- 
est’”—studies of character since Spoon 


River Anthology. 





The Captains built the houses, 
So long, so long ag 

They builded them for comfort 
And not for empty th 

They stored them with rich treasure 
From ports beyond the sea, 

Their children played about thei 
And one was home to me. 


P 


rI— 


They built them where the breezes 
Came fresh and cool and sweet 

From off the sparkling ocean 
Straight to the village street, 

To whisper to them of Cathay, 
And sway the clinging vine, 

To softly touch each childish face— 


And one face there was mine, 


The Captains’ wives were lonely 
Through each long day and night. 
They watched the crested waves roll in 


To crash in lanes of white. 


Poetry and the Common Man 


“Yes,” replied my hearers, “poetry was 
once a part of our lives. But today—” 
Today, however, is the very time when 
poetry is most valuable. Never before in 
America have we needed it so desper- 
ately; never before is its healing and 
revitalizing power so definite. This is 
the more striking since contemporary 
poetry is closer to the average man than 
at any time since Longfellow voiced the 
thoughts of unnumbered multitudes. Po- 
etry has come out of dusty libraries into 
the open air. Instead of confronting the 
common man with a marble countenance 
and forbidding syllables, the Muse walks, 
companionably, at his shoulder. The ap- 
peal and prophecy of Walt Whitman 
has come true. A generation ago he ut- 
tered the credo of the new poets in his 
Song of the Exposition, half message, 
half manifesto: 
Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and lonta; 
Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid 
accounts: 
That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and 
Aeneas’, Odysseus’ wanderings; 
Placard “Removed” and “To Let’ on the 
rocks of your snowy Parnassus 
For know a better, fresher, buster sphere, a 
wider, untried domain awaits and demands 
you. 
The Muse has responded. She is no 
longer aloof; she has left the classic 





The Captains’ Houses at Kennebunkport 


They prayed with faith each evening 
That God micht still the sea, 

And then they kissed their children— 
And one kiss was for me. 


O houses of the Captains 
You sing a song to me. 

You hold within your cherished walls 
My long-lost Arcadie. 

I live again the memories 
That round about you twine. 

I see the mothers grace your doors— 
And one of them was mine. 


Houses of the Captains, 
You seem to mutely say; 
“We watch and wait through years that pass, 
For those so long away, 
To bid our Captains welcome home 
From off the wind-blown brine,"’ 
But nevermore will they return— 
And one of them was mine. 
—Sitas H. PERKINS. 
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heights of her “snowy Parnassus” for 
the “fresher, busier sphere, the wider, 
untried domain” of these States. Instead 
of antique parables, she inspires vivid 
narratives and poems of swift action— 
long poems like Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
John Brown’s Body and Archibald 
Macleish’s Conquistador (both of which 
won the Pulitzer Prize awards in the 
years of their publication), Joseph Mon 
cure March’s The Set-Up, James Whal 
er’s Green River, Leonard Bacon’s Lost 
Buffalo and, to turn to the present laur 
ate of England, John Masefield’s The 
Everlasting Mercy and his Reynard th 
Fox. 

The Muse has grown simpler in he: 
tastes. Here, today, in America she ck 
lights in simpler subjects, subjects which 
glorify “the divine average.” She no 
longer is concerned with the lesser love 
affairs of the minor Greek gods. Sh: 
does not command the poet to write in 
volved odes to Daphne and Marsyas, th: 
final result of which resembles a long 
winded sight-seeing tour through Pro 
fessor Bullfinch’s Classical Mythology. 
Instead, the poets of our times translate 
the everyday sights and simple objects 
into a far more living verse. 

Robert Frost illumines the lives and 
backgrounds of America’s northeast co: 
ner in his calm but colorful New Hamp 
shire, North of Boston, West-Running 
Brook, three volumes which have the 
undoubted stuff of permanence. Car! 
Sandburg sounds the wind-swept notes 
of the prairies in Cornhuskers and the 
metropolitan music of girders and sky- 
scrapers in Stone and Steel. The syn- 
copated speed of our swiftly growing 
civilization and its religious undercurrent 
is heard in Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo 
and his deeply moving General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven—the first full- 
throated use of revivalism and jazz in 
American poetry. 

The Western ranches and melancholy 
cow-punchers find their recorders in H 
H. Knibbs’ Powder River or Jack Lee, 
and Badger Clark, some of whose bal 
lads have become part of the “anony 
mous” treasury of folk-song. Nor is the 
pure lyric neglected. Never before have 
we had a more melodic singing than in 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Renascense 
and her Second April, Sara Teasdale’s 
Love Sangs and her Rivers to the Sea, 
Conrad Aiken’s Selected Poems, John 
Hall Wheelock’s The Black Panther and 
his Dust and Light, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese’s A Quiet Road and Pastures, pub 
lished in her seventy-eighth year, Elinor 
Wylie’s extraordinary Collected Poems. 

The outstanding feature of all these is 
their straightforwardness, their lack o! 
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literary affectations, their direct appeal. 
This appeal, as I have intimated, is not 
only due to the simplicity of subject- 
matter, but to the equal simplicity of 
speech. The stilted, over-elaborate and 
archaic language—once thought the only 
“poetic” language—has gone, and in its 
place there is the living language, made 
of the vocabulary of our own times, swift 
or leisurely, sharp or supple, but always 
certain, always spontaneous. 

By speaking of his own times, in its 
own terms, in its very tongue, the poet 
has again become actually what he was 
always meant to be: the people’s true 
spokesman. He is their spokesman in the 
democratic sense that he speaks not only 
to them and of them, but for them. He 
is their mouthpiece, for he makes articu- 
late their deep but inarticulate emotions; 
he utters their unspoken poems. 


Bis. except for a small fringe of 


despairing and defeatist writers still 


clinging to their ivory towers, the poets 


of today are growing ever closer to the 
people in idea and expression. With a 
common background and common mate- 
rial, the poets are fashioning beauty out 
of what used to be considered too trivial, 
too ordinary, or too unpoetic for poetry. 
They open up vistas on a world in which 
we live, but which, lacking their eyes, 
we have never seen. They discover for us 
the glory of the commonplace; through 
them we glimpse the strangeness of the 
familiar, the miracles of everyday. 

. a leaf of grass ts no less than the journey- 

work of the stars... 

And the running blackberry would adorn the 

parlors of heaven, 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to 

shame all machinery, 

And the cow, crunching with depressed head, 

surpasses any statue, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger 

sextillions of infidels! 

It is this combination of observation 
and intuition — observation plus imag- 
ination — which distinguishes the poet, 
whether he prints his poems in a book, 
writes them privately in letters and note- 
books, like the remarkable Emily Dick- 
inson, or never writes them down at all, 
but lives them. His vision is the vision of 
all, sharpened and intensified. Through 
him, inarticulate dreamers — for we are 
all dreamers and potential poets — are 
released and their lives amplified. 

And, sure, could life be told in prose 
There were no need at all for rhyme. 

Memory and desire — these compose 
our lives. And it is these which are com- 
bined and kept ever-present in poetry. 
Poetry may be said to be the power of 
making permanent the moments and 
emotions which life renders so transient 


and which time destroys: the power of 
describing the indescribable—in terms of 
the unforgettable. 

William Allingham, a poet of an older 
generation, made this plain in seven 
short lines which reveal the potency, the 
sheer poetry, of a simple scene sharp 
enough to rouse memory and stir forgot- 


ten depths. 


Four ducks on a p 

A grass-bank beyond 

A blue sky |} spring, 
White clouds on the wing: 
What a little thing 


To rememober Jor years 


7 ro - 
To remember with tears. 


Thus the poet establishes a bridge be- 


tween the past and the present, between 
memory and desire, between reality and 


vision. Poetry, as Chauncey B. Tinker ot 


Yale recently pointed out in The Satu 
day Review, is indispensable not only to 
the soul of man, but to civilization its 
It keeps alive “the faculty of vision, an 
is ever aware of the splendor of th 
human spirit so strangely mingled wit! 


} 


the dust of the earth.” It is a vital part 


of life—not apart from it—and its cl 
function is the heightening of man 
sciousness through continual contact. It 
glorifies man, lifts him beyond his cas 
ual getting-and-spending self, and reer 


ates in man the poet that, at heart, he is 











RAIL TOURS to MEXICO 


in connection with 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


in MEXICO CITY, June 17th to 21st 


An opportunity for an enjoyable vacation tour with sightseeing in interesting, 
historical cities of the United States and in the enchanting country across the 


Rio Grande—M E XI CO! 





Four special rail tours have been arranged for ROTARIANS, their families 
and friends, leaving from Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jacksonville 


Fla., on June 9th and St. Louis, Mo. on the 10th. These tours can be joined fro 


any city. Cities mentioned here are the assembly points. 


SIGHTSEEING—-In the United States: New Orleans and San Antonio 


In Mexico: Old Monterrey, San Luis Potosi and Queretaro. 
Sightseeing trips taken to: Xochimilco, ( 


week, from June 14th to the 2Ist. 


In Mexico ¢ 


navaca, Puebla, the Pyramids, Guadalupe. Attendance at Convention from the | 


to the 21st. 


Leave Mexico City on the evening of the 2Ist, arriving in Cincinnat 


and St. Louis on the 24th, Washington and Jacksonville on the 25th. 


ALL-EXPENSE COSTS Differ in accordance with point where tours are 


joined and type of Pullman accommodations chosen. To give an idea 


$205 is the 


cost for one person in a lower berth, from St. Louis. 


Write for booklet “The Rotarians Go to Mexico,” 


Express office or direct from 


available from any American 


AMERICAN EXPRESS, Travel Service 


65 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 








When writing to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE, please mention "The Rota 
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k the words expre ive of th 
God-serving idea. The ire not 
(Con ider 


gins, and then in ats Christian a 


“liberality,’” first in its 
laptation It the 
having done 
reason it partakes more of the qualities of real 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


! their better 
Roman ori “Alms” 


giver no benefit 


a got rd deed. 


however, 


which we 





origin, that has long since been forgotten in 
usages. 


swings too far to the left and leaves 


except 


And for that 


the head of the list of all of 


stands their 


it but in its ancient meanings as practiced and 


“Benevolence” etymologica dissol itself unselfishness in service. 
to mean “to wish well But th i ‘ Grandly 
the Christian a h made it t to these words, 
do well both for on f and for other Mo Queen, “Charity.” 
over, thet ll tl numerous compound the sense in 
ol e with their meanin ind u more of 
less restricted Though — th had a= pagan 


Two fascinatin g routes to the 


applied by the early Christians. 


INTERNATIONAL ROTARY CONVENTION 
AT MEXICO CITY JUNE 17 to 21 


—both including a thrilling voyage on America’s greatest cruise ship 





S. S$. COLUMBIA 


39,935 TONS 


From New York, June 8; From Norfolk, June 9 


The magnificent Co/umbia’s Mexican trip is ideally arranged for Rotarians 
wishing to attend the convention. This mighty liner arrives in Vera Cruz (for 
Mexico City) June 16. She sails for home June 22, one day after the close 
of the convention. This allows a full week in beautiful Mexico City. A visit 
to Havana is made on the voyage to the convention. Visits at both Havana 
and Nassau are included on the return trip. Due at New York June 29. 


MEXICO CITY and RETURN | 75 ; 
up 


HOME TOWNto HOMETOWN 





ONE WAY BY SHIP 
ONE WAY BY TRAIN 


Here’s a delightful combina- 
tion trip! Travel one way to 
the Convention by rail (with 
stopovers permitted at any 
main line rail point) and re- 
turn home by water. Or, if you 
wish, go by water and return 
by rail. The low fare of $175 
includes transportation from 
your home town and return, 
all meals and special features 
aboard the Columbia. 





S.S. Columbia 
Cruise Features 


1 39,935 tons displacement. 
2 Outdoor and indoor swim- 
ming pools. 
36000 square foot “Lido” 
sand beach. 
4 Professional entertainment. 
5 Club Nikko. 
6 Clay pigeon shooting range. 
7 Turkish bath. 
8 Extensive promenade and 
sun-decks 
9 American bar. 
10 Large, perfectly ventilated 
cabins and many more de- 
lightful features! 








VERA CRUZ & MEXICO CITY 
ROUND TRIP BY WATER 


FROM NEW YORK OR 
NORFOLK BY SHIP 


To Mexico City from New 
York or Norfolk via Havana 
and Vera Cruz. Enjoy a full 
week in Mexico City. Return 
sailing from Vera Cruz June 22; 
calling at Havana, Nassau, Nor- 
folk and New York. Fare in- 
cludes all necessary steamer ex- 
penses, but not including the 
week stopover in Mexico City. 
Apply to your travel agent. 
His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with Panama Pacific Line to Havana, Panama Canal and California; United States, American"Merchant and Baltimore 


Mail Lines to Europe . . 


. No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1620 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 563 


Boylston Street, Boston; 616 E. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 19 King Street, East, Toronto; McGill Building, Montreal; 313 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore; 743-14 Street, N. W., Washington. 


When writing to PANAMA PaciFic LINE please mention "The Rotarian’’ Magazine 


the satisfaction of 
very 


unselfish 
But it is not to be taken in 
moderns generally use 
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“Charity to man is the fulfillment of duties 
over and beyond those of justice to our fellow 
creatures.” If expanded to include the love of 
God towards man, its Christian 
truly marvelous. The Sacred Scriptures are re 
plete with definitions, and of these the one of 
St. Peter is by no means the least, “But befor 
all things have a constant mutual charity am 
yourselves: for charity covereth a multitude of 
sins.” An indefinite number of quotations might 
be cited from the New Testament, and sor 
vague ones from the Old. 

No, indeed, it is not the that w 
need, but a better application of the ideal 


meaning js 


“word” 


which we have words to express to make thi 
a better world in which to live, a world of real 
service, 

Rev. T. Francis Kramer, Rotartaun 


Vinita, Okla. 


‘Flying Is Established’ 

Stewart Edward White's article in 
February Rorartan. His 
travel are extremely interesting and I am su 
that they 
coming the natural anxiety that many peop! 
have about flying. He brings out very clear 
what those of us work in the 
industry know: that flying is an_ established 
means of transportation and is rapidly being 
recognized as such by a great many men and 


observations on 


will do a great deal towards o1 


who aviation 


women who travel. 

In addition to the article by Stewart Edward 
White, I recall a number of other articles on 
aviation that have appeared in th 
RoraRIAN from time to time. It is gratifying 
to know that “our magazine” is so thorough! 
up-to-date in its presentation of these interest 


subjects 


ing subjects. 
Roy Str. Joun, Rotartan 
Manager, San Francisco Bay Airdrome, Ltd. 
Alameda, Calif. 


Student Loans at Dallas 


I read with a great deal of interest the artic! 
in the March Rorartan by Charles W. Ward o 
student loan funds, and I am very much surprised 
that any discussion of this activity could be set 
down without referring to the Dallas club. If I 
am not mistaken, the Dallas Rotary Club was th 
first in Rotary to adopt a student loan fund as an 
activity. While Mr. Ward states the Allentown 
club started it, it was not until the Dallas club 
had gone into it that the Allentown club itsel! 
took it up. 

However, that is not the reason for writing you 
on this subject. The Dallas club has exceed 
any of the figures indicated in Mr. Ward's ar 
ticle. Our fund has been operating since 1919. 
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We have more than $60,000.00 paid in, and it 
has revolved to where we have made loans in the 
past sixteen years of more than $160,000.00. It 
may interest you to know that of all the hun- 
dreds of boys we have helped, that out of the 
$160,000.00 we have only found it necessary to 
write off approximately $2,000.00 as uncollect- 
ible. 

The Dallas Plan for Student Loan Funds has 
been sent to Rotary clubs all over the United 
States, and we believe our contacts have resulted 
in many clubs adopting this form of activity. 

Water E. KInGsBpury 
Past Governor, Forty-eighth District 
Dallas, Tex. 


Why “Jump” Articles? 

Being a Rotarian and therefore feeling Tut 
RoTARIAN is in a sense our magazine, I feel 
justified in asking a question about our, and 
other, magazines which greatly disturbs me. 

It is the practice of breaking up almost every 
article and printing it in pieces distributed 
through the issue. Is there any valid excuse for 
so doing and is it sufficient to more than offset 
the extreme inconvenience caused the reader 
thereby? 

The only object I can possibly conceive might 
be to make us all thumb and rethumb the pages 
of advertisements. My reaction is that the an- 
noyance caused by this unnecessary time waster 
puts me in no mood to seriously consider any ad. 

Is it to start each article at top of a page? 
Why doesn’t it look just as well started in the 
middle, or at top of columns two and three? 

One opinion counts for little. Enough get 
somewhere. I hope we are getting enough ad- 


verse opinions on this subject to cause us to 
eliminate this foolish habit from THe Rorarian. 
Josepu A. Banks, Rotarian, 
Retail Hardware Dealer 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Articles in most magazines are “jumped” from 


the front to the back part (1) to make possible a 


graphic presentation; (2) for a saving in space, 
because smaller type 1s used in the carry-over 
section; (3) to place vertisements in columns 
adjoining reading matter —Edit 


Service Clubs and the “C. of C.” 


The article of George Buchanan's in the Jan- 
uary RoTaRIaAN naturally caught my attention. 
It is fine to know the policies of the chief exec- 
utives of service clubs. These statements have 
been repeated over and over. In so many local 
clubs, however, no effort seems to be made to 
have the general policies relative to chamber of 
commerce affiliation maintained or seriously en- 
couraged. I am not speaking nor reporting upon 
the Sacramento situation, for we enjoy an ex- 
ceptionally close relationship with the service 
clubs here. 

During the course of the twelve-month period, 
our Chamber of Commerce provides programs 
for each of our various service clubs. These pro- 
grams embrace a very definite presentation of 
various community problems and state specifically 
the activities of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the work of the various departments of the 
organization. We make a sales talk. We value 
the opportunity which service clubs provide to 
make known the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the business executives. 


The casual observer fails to recognize the fact 





that the membership of service clubs sts of 
chambe rc rerce I ? i 
W nt chamber ot 4 | 

whioning organ } W t 

give mature t t 
reall t a 1 ciub 
which would unc m t 
mere When this thought « 
most in the minds of | ‘ 
action d successful re « 
building of the community. 

ArTrHuR S. D 
Secre ( 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Located Missing Woman 
I lost or misplaced a friend recent Sh 

an old family friend who had written from het 
home in London, England, t 
pected] lea ng the next day to visit 
in Hopewell, Va. Could I meet h 
in New York, etc.? I could not 
steamer; so of course I wished to w 
p! 1 my regret. But wh t 
ett 5 had n lected to 
sister's name or address. So | 
to “Mrs. M. (of London, England HH 
Va.” Back came the letter in d 
found.” 


Then I sent the 
Hopewell, asking the secretar 


for me upon the basis of knowi na 


her sex, her nationality, and t 
sister. Precise specifications! M 

the hands of Jim Mallonce 

the H pewell club, and within 

I heard from Jim that 
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Gulf Tourgide specialists gladly plan your trip 
for you, with an alternate route for your return 
—suggest points of interest to visit, accommo- 
dations, and other helps to pleasant motoring. 





facilities of Gulf’s Tourgide Service. 
M.N.I., of Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: “Some weeks 
ago it was my privilege to motor to Birmingham, 


WRITE FOR GULF’S 
free TOURGIDE SERVICE 


THER MOTORISTS are enjoying the free 


Mrs. 


Alabama, with a sister who used as a guide on this 
trip one of your maps...It was such a pleasure to 


follow the routes as outlined 
by you—and which makes 
travel so easy.” We invite you 
to write to Gulf Tourgide 
Service, 3801 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. There 
is no obligation, of course. 





DRIVE IN WHEREVER 
YOU SBE THIS SIGN 


When writing to GutF Tourcipe Service, please mention ''The Rotarian’ 





8 HAPPY WEEKS OF MAN-BUILDING 





letter for me. How he did it, I don’t know 
(there were 11,327 people in Hopewell in 1930). 
From the tone of his letter to me, one would 
think that I had done him a favor in asking 
this courtesy of him, so cordial was he in in- 
sisting that if I ever had any other little job 
of that nature again I must not overlook the 





THE ROTARIAN 


“ 


Of course I hesitated to “wish” my troubles 
on my unknown Rotary friends in Hopewell; 
but after this experience I am going to try to 
find something else to ask them to do for me 
Jim me the thrill that comes once in a 


lifetime. 


gave 


A. T. D., Rotarian. 








in Culver’s Naval School or Cavalry 

Camp (boys 14-19), also Woodcraft 

Camp (boys 9-14). Optional— tutor- 

ing and coach- 

ing in study C 4 
methods. Allta land and water sports. U LVE ke 
Moderate cost. Specify catalog de- acisiedian iiieees 
sired. 40 LakeShorePI..Culver.ind. on LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
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of letting him do it for me. 
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Send Your Purchases To Us , y Cc 
For Clearance Thru Customs Formalities This Month AY Rota ry rossword Puzzle 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
CORRIGAN DISPATCH COMPANY 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico Laredo, Texas 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 i) 160. Elk Ea Tis 14 115 
The R Club M ” 17 18 19 
a "y 1e otary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45 at 
20 21 422 23 24 25 
» THE 
4 indsor 26 27 28 29 30 131 32 133 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 34 35 36 137 438 39 40 
HIGH GRADE MEN AND JOBS | [41 42 143 44 145 
29 years finding the right man and job for 
Rotarians throughout the world such as Execu- 
tives, Partners, Investors, Sales, Advertising, 46 47 48 49 50 
Office, Factory and General Managers, Sales- 
men, Technical Men, etc. No cost to employer. 
State full requirements in strictest confidence. 5 2 53 
We always have the right man. L 5 54 55 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
Jim Craig, Pres., 209 S. State St., Chicago _ 56 57 |58 59 60 6l 
PRINT YOUR OWN Hig | |e 6s 66 
Make attractive letterheads, bill- CALM ELYM | 167 68 69 70 71 
heads, circulars, bulletins, sales let- 
ters, office forms and dozens of other 
jobs on the Lettergraph. We show you 72 73 74 75 76 
how and guarantee good clean copiesof 
" anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. Handles from 
» postcard tolettersize. Notype 77 78 79 
to set or cuts to buy. Average 
printing cost 25c per 1000 
(exclu. of paper). Quickly 80 81 {82 183 84 85 |86 87 |88 
pees fee itself. Letter- 
> graph now at new low 
» price on 10 days’ trial. 89 90 91 92 93 
Write for details. 
< HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 6 
925 w. Jackson, Chicago, m, 94 95 9 97 98 99 100 101 
102 103 104 
105 106 107 108 109 110 111 
112 113 114 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1 Spanish for * ‘Good 65 Whether 1 Biscuit 48 Great fright 
——- | morning’ 66 Jumbled type 2 Toward higher place 50 A land of flowers 
SS ee 10 Early Mexican race 67 Latin for ‘“‘and’’ 3 Gives out _ 51 Item of property 
’ 16 Highest 68 Midwest state (abbr. ) 4 Negative prefix 52 Box , 
Of course you want to improve your 4 Spe gee 4 — 2 — 55 “Lt near Mex- 
shooting! This NEW free booklet 20 Within 72 River of Italy 7 Something small $8 Smooth and lustrous 
will help you! Should be in the hands 21 So far 74 Composition 8 Article 61 Cravat 
of every small bore rifleman. Inter- 23 Cooking vessel 75 ee to hearing 9 as —, 64 — pereer 
7 ive! Gi “eet 5 Plural pronoun 7 ‘ossessive pronoun 11 Forwar 68 City in southern 
esting! Instructive! Gives actual ex 26 Pronoun 78 Descendant 12 To moo Mexico 
periences with Super-X Long Range 28 Rodent 79 Girl's name 13 Row : 70 Mexico ee suburb 
.22’s on game. Tells all about Super- 30 Masculine pronoun 80 Wholly 14 Plural ending 71 Limb of fish 
Bia oh Ww . 32 To soak 84 People Cortez con- 15 Unit of Mexican 73 Conjunction 
atca, tae acw westera 34 Demands quered currency 76 Nervous disease 
Smokeless .22 L. R. target 36 Appearance 87 Seventh note of scale 18 Thus 80 Discovered 
cartridge. Mail the Coupon 40 Southern state 89 Symbol for samarium 22 Formerly 81 Egyptian sun god 
NOW! (abbr. 90 Glen 24 Article 82 Shade trees 
41 Street (abbr.) 91 Half an em 26 Covering many coun- 83 Meadow 
42 Famous for Mexican 92 Conjunction Re 85 games 
s folk art 93 Snare 27 Plural pronoun 86 To eat away 
Coupon Brings FREE New 44 A European 94 a 29 Public eg 88 ee pronoun 
2 MH 46 The Orient 96 To direct 31 East Center (abbr.) 91 Roof edges 
Booklet On Rifle Shooting 49 Mud 99 Belonging to 33 Character in Uncle 95 Prefix: out of 
W’ Cartridge C ‘ 50 Angry 101 Postscript Tom's Cabin 97 Continent (initials) 
ip ey Rest Alea, Me , 1} 51 zo debate 102 While 34 Exists 98 Half an em 
, ° reliance Depeguaengy 1 | 33 To perch 103 Spanish for‘‘avenue’’ 35 To emerge 100 Renown 
a Mail mea a of your NEW booklet on small bore rifle , 54 Codaseentive ending 105 Type measure 37 Curtain fabric 102 Man's name 
# shooting, FREE. Also leaflets describing advantages of 4 | 56 To scoff 106 Bone 38 Metrical compositions 104 Anger 
t Western small a. ammunition, 1 57 Football position 108 Spanish lee **the”’ 39 Former Russian ruler 106 Conjunction 
© is r (abbr. 109 Sends bac : 43 Part of ‘‘to be’ 107 Third note of scale 
Moa) le ee Wea oe wie wa a as 1 59 Title (abbr.) 112 Spanish or “thank 45 Load (abbr.) 110 Italian article 
1 Street... t | 60 Obtai you 47 Old 111 Steamship (abbr.) 
§ Post Office State ! | 62 Sorrowful 113° Pronoun ‘ ; 
Laatihuamasbannaseaseuaneanwana wal 63 High mountain 114 Cloth measures [Solution to this puzzle on page 48] 
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What of the 
Gold Standard? 


[Continued from page 20| 
Poland, are typical illustrations of what 
usually happens in such cases, 

While there have been a number of in- 
stances in history, in which for substan- 
tial periods of time inconvertible paper 
money systems have been maintained 
with moderate success, as they are being 
maintained today in England and 
Sweden; never, so far as I know, has an 
inconvertible paper money standard been 
an enduring success. Sooner or later they 
always founder and usually with disas- 
trous results. 

The world has had much experience 
with these various kinds of monetary 
standards. During the centuries past, 
country after country has tried the silver 
standard, the bimetallic standard, and 
countless varieties of managed paper 
money standards. As a result of all these 
experiences—of monetary trial and error 
—by the time of the outbreak of the 
World War most of the leading coun- 
tries of the world had been on the gold 
standard the greater part of the time for 
at least a generation, and much real prog- 
ress had been made toward making gold 
an acceptable international monetary 
standard. 

Under the strain of the World War, 
monetary systems everywhere broke 
down, and this was as true of silver and 
paper money standards as it was of gold 
standards. 

After the war, most of the advanced 
countries of the world found themselves 
on paper money standards. These incon- 
vertible paper money currencies every- 
where proved highly unsatisfactory and 
in some countries, like Germany, Austria, 
and Poland, they blew up completely. 
The movement, therefore, soon became 
strong for a return to the gold standard, 
and by 1927 most of the advanced coun- 
tries of the world were again back upon 
a gold basis. 

In many cases, however, the return to 
gold had been too hasty and without 
adequate preparation, and the restored 
gold standards were not firmly estab- 
lished. Furthermore, the world economic 
and political situations were still highly 
strained and abnormal. It takes a long 
time for a world to reconstruct itself 
after such a catastrophe as the World 
War, and this work was far from being 
completed when we were struck by the 
economic crisis of 1929. 

This crisis, in fact, was in no small 
degree a convulsion due to the destruc- 
tion and maladjustments resulting from 
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stand the shock of this world economic 


broke 


the World War. It was not due to any 
considerable extent to monetary causes. crisis, and many of them again 


The commodity price level in the United down; but so, also, did the currencies of 


States, for example, had been compara- those countries that had still continued 
tively stable for over eight years prior to on inconvertible paper money bases, 
the crash of 1929. For purposes of international trade and 
None the less, many of these recently — travel, and of international finance, ther 
restored gold standards were not able to is an enormous advantage in having the 
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This Glass Garden 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 
Seo eee | 


Fg ‘ amore ay z se Catsin a ture Sent FRE! “di t ro 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, ILL. 

TORONTO: 308 Harbor Comm. Bldg 


NEW YORK: 1828 Graybar Bldg 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 


For Four Generations ae Builders “Oi Greenhouses 


When writing to Lorp & BURNHAM CO., please mention “The Rotarian” 














The Cyclone Way A sturdy expansion coupling 
with enclosed heavy spring compensates for 
expansion and contraction. No breakage or 
bending. Fence stays straight. 


The Crdinary Way 
Rigid coupling can- 
not allow tor expan- 
sion and _ contrac- 
tion of rails. Posts 
are displaced, rails 
broken or bent. 





@ Top rail actually pulled apart as the 
metal contracts with the cold — top rail 
with ‘‘waves”’ in it caused as the metal 
expands with the heat! Huge repair 
bills and an unsightly fence. Guard 
against its happening to your fence by 
insisting on genuine ‘‘Cyclone,”’ for 
Cyclone’s special coupling protects 
against effects of changing temperature. 
This is but one of the features which 
protect Cyclone Fence owners from 
repair bills and inconvenience. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


It will take you into the facts that determine 
fence quality. It will enable you to protect 
yourself in a fence purchase. It may save you 
a costly mistake. No matter how small or large 
our fence requirements are — you need this 
ooklet before buying. Use the coupon atonce. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Cffices: Waukegan, IIl. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard 
Fence Company 
General Offices, Oakiand, Calif. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 4141 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 
book, ‘‘Fence—How to Choose It How to Use It.” 








CORP. vn ccscccvccceersvecse 
I am interested in fencing approximately 

feet of () Industrial property () School () Play- 
ground() Cemetery property) Residence () Estate. 


Cyclone Fence 
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leading countries of the world on the 
same monetary standard, as most of them 
were prior to the World War. The gold 
standard is the only standard that offers 
the remotest chance for a long time to 
come of being, on a broad scale, a true 
international standard. 

Furthermore, a standard definitely tied 
to the value of a commodity of universal 
demand like gold, of which the world’s 
monetary stock is about 22 billion and of 
which the annual production is equal to 
only about 24 per cent of this stock, is 
a much safer currency than any currency 
can be for a long time to come that is 
not tied definitely to gold, but is man- 
aged by a government operating under 
the influence of powerful political forces, 

If you doubt this, ask yourself in 
which kind of currency you would prefer 
to have life insurance policies payable. 

With all its faults, the gold standard 
is the best standard with which the world 
has had any extended experience, and the 
best hope of the immediate future lies in 
efforts, through international coédperation, 
to make the gold standard a better stand- 
ard, rather than in the direction of sub- 
stituting for it a new type of standard. 
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‘Memorable Dates 
MARCH 6, 1933—President Roosevelt de- 
clares a bank holiday. 


APRIL 5, 1933—President Roosevelt is- 
sues executive order calling in all gold, 
to be exchanged for paper currency. 


JUNE 5, 1933—Congress abrogates gold 
clauses in all contracts. 


JANUARY 31, 1934—President Roosevelt 
fixes the gold value of the dollar at 
59.06 per cent of its old level. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1935—Supreme Court 
declares abrogation of gold clauses in 
private contracts to be constitutional. 


SE RMN 8 (28 

In this connection, we may well agree 
with the conclusion of the Macmillan 
Committee of Great Britain, whose Re- 
port to the British Government was pub- 
lished under date of June 23rd, 1931, 
three months before England went off 

















the gold standard. That famous commit- 
tee of fourteen eminent British econo- 
mists and financiers declared: 

There is, perhaps, no more important object 
within the field of human technique than that 
as a whole should achieve a sound 
But there can 


the world 
and scientific monetary system. 
be little or no hope of progress at any early 
date for the monetary system of the world a: 
a whole, except as the result of a process of evo- 


lution starting from the historic gold standard, 


Linking the Americas 


| Continued from page 12| 


comfort, neither can continue to dislike 
the other. 

They realize that they may maintain 
their own mode of living, business 
methods, culture, and religion, just as 
next door neighbors in the same city or 
community may indulge their own indi- 
vidual tastes in architecture, landscaping, 
interior decorations, as well as attend 
different clubs or churches, and yet be 
the closest of friends. 


Nor does the fact that business and 


commerce between them have enjoyed 
tremendous expansion during the past 
few years cause them to overlook the 
spiritual and cultural contributions which 
each may make to the other. 

In the past five or six years, scholars 
and scientists of Canada and the United 
States have been flocking southward to 
study and observe the archeological and 
historical treasures of Mexico and various 
regions of Central and South America. 


Rio de Janeiro unquestionably has one of the world’s most beautiful water fronts. 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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The fascinating old cities of the Mex- 
ican highlands, the glorious Mayan 
ruins of Yucatan and Guatemala, the 
remains of the splendorous Inca and pre- 
Inca civilizations of Peru and Bolivia, 
excite the imagination of every college 
student north of the Rio Grande. 

North American authors and journal- 
ists are turning out voluminous amounts 
of copy every week on Latin-American 
subjects. Some of it, of course, is 
faulty, inaccurate. Most of it is the re- 
sult of cursory investigation and obser- 
vation, but all of it is enthusiastic. It 
all helps to draw attention to the South- 
ern countries and peoples. 

Furthermore, it is no longer pervaded 
with the glamorous adventure and sol- 
dier of fortune atmosphere of the Rich- 
ard Harding Davises and the O’Henrys. 
It attempts to be serious, to deal with 
social, political, and cultural matters. 
Readers want to know about the revolu- 
tionary program in Mexico, and _ its 
effects upon the ancient social system of 
the republic. They are interested in 
political and labor movements in an in- 
dustrial country like Chile, or an agri- 
cultural and pastoral country like Argen- 
tina. The women of North America are 
anxious to learn of the status of their 
sisters in South America. 

Club women and school teachers who 


formerly spent their summer vacations 
in Europe are turning more and more to 
the countries closer home. Tourists who 
have frequented the Mediterranean are 
now going in unprecedented numbers to 
the Caribbean. Great cruise ships are 
now weekly visitors to Panama, La Gu- 
aira, and Cartagena. The old Spanish 
main—the countries, islands, and_pos- 
sessions which surround it—has become 
the Mediterranean, both in 
winter and in summer. 


American 


And although the professional tourist, 
the 
the fancy of the caricaturists and is fre- 


inveterate cruise passenger, excites 
quently decried by some sophisticates, 
he not only spends his money in hotels, 
restaurants, sightseeing buses, and curio 
shops, thereby giving employment and 
livelihood to countless people in the 
various 
visits, but he helps to swell the Latin- 
American consciousness back home. He 


sees the colorful market places, the pic- 


countries and cities which he 


turesque old houses and churches, the 
strange and fascinating tropical fruits, 
hears the haunting and rhythmic native 
music. When he returns home he talks 
about them to his neighbors and friends, 
who, in turn, are intrigued into making 
the same trip and bringing back stories 
of similar experiences. 

Incidentally, the governments of some 
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Many things 
to Many 











People... 
A famed guide calls The 
Palace Hotel “my first-and- 


















last camp”... a distinguished 
diplomat calls it “my other 
home”... many thousands of 
travelers say simply,’’my fav- 
orite hotel.” The Palace Hotel 
is many things to many people 
— because it is planned and 
managed fo meet many kinds 








of tastes—to foresee and 
provide for many kinds of 


wants. Smart—convenient— 
comfortable. 
@600 rooms, each with bath 


from $3 (single) up. 


THE 


PALACE HOTEL 


In the Heart of San Francisco 


PRICE 
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summer seas to enchanting foreign 


Mexico! 
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8.8. RESOLUTE 
ROTARY CONV 





The chartering of the SS RESOLUTE, famous world cruise ship, 
offers the opportunity for a happy vacation sailing over blue 
lands,—Nassau, 


The RESOLUTE is an ideal cruise ship; her cuisine is famous If 
for its quality; the service is courteous and skillful; her elegant 
ublic rooms, broad decks, swimming pool and other facilities 
or sport and social activities promise an enjoyable, invigorating,. 
restful cruise in the company of congenial fellow Rotarians. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENTIO 
A Real 


hs 


Havana, 


you are 


Sails 


> June 


Delightful British Isle in the fle 


Gay Que en City 
Minimum Round Trip Rate to Vera Cruz 


Outside Double Cabin 2 i 4 per person, 


planning to 
MEXICO CITY June 17tl 


19th 
the 
CRUISE 


on 


N 


Vacation Cruise 


is in store for ROTARIANS who choose this method 


of reaching the 


Rotary International Convention 
IN MEXICO CITY 


Sail from New York June 9th, return June 27th. 


Call en route at 


NASSAU 


HAVANA 


of the West Indies 


S15 


attend the CONVENTION 


to the 2Ist. onsider I 


bility for a cruise vacation for yourself yor ’ y 
friends. Send to any American Express office for folder giv- 
ing detailed information and rates, or direct to 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





When writing to AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE, please mention 
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THE MEXICAN RAILWAY | 


MEXICO CITY 
ORIZABA 
PUEBLA 
VERA CRUZ 


Scenery Unrivaled--Crossing the Sierra 
Madres--"The Mexican Rockies” 





Write for Descriptive Folder 


"THE RAIL TRIP OF A 
THOUSAND WONDERS” 


e 
Independent and All-Expense Tours by 


WARD LINE 


From New York 


STANDARD FRUIT LINE 


From New Orleans 


MEXICO CITY RAIL-AND- 
WATER CIRCLE TOUR 


Via Diverse Routes 
& 
Apply to Any Tourist Agency or to 


J. F. CULLEN, Gen. Agft. 
76 Beaver St., New York 


W. F. PATON, Gen. Agft. 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


R. M. MONDRAGON, Gen. Fr't & Pass'r Agt. 
Apartado No. 68-Bis. Mexico City, D. F. 




















BE AN EXPERT SHOT! 


Hi- Power 


Air Pistol 


A real gun! Absolutely accu 
rate; perfect balance; easy load 
ing, hard shooting; indoor or 
outdoor target practice or small 


game. No license. Blued steel 
$9.95 rifled barrel: cal. .177, and .22 
length 10%”; wt. 2% Ibs.; wood 
FREE 








Catalog 


stocks. Extra pellets T5c per 500; darts 25¢ doz 
Pellets, Darts, Targets included. (Regular $13.50) Spe- 
cial $9.95 


Model 26: Hi-Power Haenel; 
weight 1% Ibs., rifled barrel; very accurate . 
Catalog—Colts, S&W, Binoculars, Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Rifles, etc $2 Deposit required on C.O.D.’s. 


LEE SALES CO. (Dept. RO), 35 West 32nd St., New York 


177 cal. only; length 10”; 
$6.9 
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The camera’s eye caught these two bronzed figures loading bags in the 
hold of a ship at Callao, ancient port of Peru. Sugar, cotton, wool, 
hides, silver, vanadium lead, and other minerals are the chief exports. 


of the Latin-American republics take the 
tourist quite seriously. Several hundred 
members of the Touring Club of Rio de 
Janeiro, with the blessings of the na- 
tional government, have recently visited 
the United States and travelled to va- 
rious cities throughout East and Middle 
West. In Costa Rica, the Tourist Asso- 
ciation sends its representatives to the 
seaports to welcome visitors to the coun- 
try, to make sure of their convenience 
and comfort while they are there. Many 
Rotary clubs coéperate in this work, as 
well as improvement of communications. 
It is this growing interest and enthu- 
siasm upon the part of the general 
public in all the countries which has 
facilitated the solution of many political 
disputes. Interested public opinion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific brought about 
the withdrawal of United States marines 
from Haiti and Nicaragua, and _pre- 
vented armed intervention in Cuba. To- 
day there is a definite, insistent, and 
outspoken demand upon the part of the 
people of the United States for non- 
interference in the internal affairs of 
their neighbors. Likewise Latin-Amer- 
ican cordiality and good feeling toward 
the United States have grown rapidly. 
Thirteen years ago, when for the first 
time I visited several of the South Amer- 
ican capitals, I found people cold and 
distant, and often unfriendly toward the 
Yanqui. Since that time I have trav- 
elled in almost every nook and corner of 
the continent, not once but many times, 


| and the transformation is amazing. I no 


longer feel myself a stranger in any of 
the twenty republics, and most of my 
Latin-American friends tell me that they 
find themselves perfectly at home in the 
countries to the north. 


With due respect for the intelligence 
and motives of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, his policy of “the good neigh- 
bor” was not merely the result of his 
own high impulse, but the expression of 
the sentiment of the people of his 
country, the inarticulate goodwill of the 
whole United States. 

Likewise the splendid reception ac- 
corded Secretary Cordell Hull in all the 
countries which he visited following the 
International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, a year ago, was due not alone 
to his genuine sincerity and unostenta- 
tious friendliness, but also to the friend- 
liness of his fellow Americans wherever 
he went. For that matter, the harmony 
and goodwill which marked the proceed- 
ings of the conference itself were merely 
a reflection of the growing cordiality 
among the people and officials of the 
Pan-American nations. 

There will continue to be doubts, 
fears, misunderstandings, clashes of in- 
terests and purposes, all the changing 
impulses known to human emotions. 
But as one who has been an eye witness 
to developments and events in all the 
Americas for over a decade, I am con- 
vinced that Pan-American—and remem- 
ber that pan means all—ties are becom- 
ing stronger and more enduring with 
every passing year. The ferment of good- 
will based on understanding is at work. 

And when the hosts of Rotary Inter- 
national gather in Mexico’s ancient capi- 
tal, where the glamor and romance of 
the past still linger in the presence of 
modern progress, they will find that the 
nations of this hemisphere not only sub- 
scribe to, but are endeavoring to follow, 


the ideal of “the good neighbor.” 
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June 17-21, 1935 


oto Mexico 


< oN Convention of Rotary International at Mexico City 








Spanish Lesson No. 6... Places 


Note: 
November Rorarian. 


Toluca 
Toh-loo’kah 
Forty-one miles away from Mexico City, is 
Toluca. Women visitors at the convention 
will especially enjoy the fascinating mar- 
kets in this picturesque city, where there are 
opportunities of buying curios for all the 
friends and family at home. Look especially 
for the blankets, laces, and baskets offered 
by the Indian craftsmen, but be sure to go 
there on market day.) 


WESTON’S 


The Best Known and Oldest 
Dealers in Mexican Arts 
and Crafts in all Mexico 


e 
WESTON’S 
Established 1887 
MADERO AVENUE No. 13 
MEXICO CITY 




















BEFORE YOU LEAVE MEXICO 


VISIT US FOR 


The finest French 
perfumes and 
pure wool goods 


“EL CENTRO 
MERCANTIL” 


Esquina Plaza de la Constitucion 
y Av 16 de Septiembre 











Practical suggestions on Spanish pronunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 in the 
The student ts urged to pay espectal 
vowels. There are five vowels in the Spanish language pronounced as 
e—ay—as in pay; i—ee—as in meet; o—o/A—as in the exclamation Oh!; u—oo 


attention to the pronunciation of 
follows: a—ah—as in father; 
-as in moon. 


E! Desierto de los Leones. 

Ayl Day-see-ayr’toh day lohs Lay-oh’ 
nays. 

(This so-called ‘‘Desert of Lions’’ on the route 
to Toluca is in reality a sturdy pine forest 
with many pleasant walks. Just the place 
for a picnic, and near enough to the city. 


Cuernavaca 

Koo-ayr-nah-vah’-kah 

(Famed for its spring-like climate, the city 
of Cuernavaca, but fifty miles from Mexico 


City, is a popular health resort. The trip | 


from Mexico City is an exciting one since 
the road crosses the range between the twin 
mountains of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccthuatl 
at a height of 10,000 feet, dropping to 
5,000 as tt approaches Cuernavaca.) 


Taxco 
Tahs’-koh 
(Almost every magazine these past few months 


seems to have had an article about Taxco, 


delight of artists, and gem of colonial 
architecture. |See reading list in THE 
ROTARIAN.| Mecdernization is here for- 
bidden by law. 


Guadalupe 
Goo-ah-dah-loo’-pay 
Guadalupe, best loved cf all Mexican shrines, 


is only three miles north of Mexico City, 


and is visited each year by hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrim 
Puebla 
Poo-ay’-blah 
This 1s the third largest city of Mexico—and 
7s famous forits man ne churche §. éé the 
pr lure on pr xe 30 D pe f Bo Don't MISS the 
Jamous Talave ra tile and pottery factory 
here these products are something lo ex- 


? , 
claim about, 


San Juan Teotihuacan 

Sahn Oo-ahn’ Tay-oh-tee-oo0-ah-kahn’ 
Near Mexico 
pyramids. 


. , 
City, and 


famous for ats 


While in Monterrey . . 


Visit POSTON’S 


“LA SONORA NEWS” 


Cor. Plaza and Calle Zaragoza No. 1034 Sur 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 


MEXICAN ARTS AND CURIOS 


“ig you want something typical of Mexico to take home 
with you come to La Sonora News” 





ENJOY CUERNAVACA 


Only sixty minutes from Mexico 
City, soothing semi-tropical climate 
over wonderful scenic highways 


TENNIS—SWIMMING—DANCING 
EXCELLENT HOTEL and CUISINE 


Reasonable Rates Day or Week 


HOTEL dela SELVA 


CUERNAVACA, MEX. 











| 








FOR FINEST 
ASSORTMENT 


Mexican Silverware 
Jewelry + Novelties 





AV. FRANCISCO 1. MADERO 38 














When visiting Mexico come 
to us for your banking 


requirements ~ 


BARN C © 
NACIONAL 
DE MEXICO 


Fstablished 1884 
Capital paid up 
$16.000.000.00 


HEAD OFFICE 
Isabel la Catdlica 44 
México, D. F. 

42 branches all over the Mexican 
Republic 
ae 
NEW YORK AGENCY 
52 William Street 













































DIOPPING AT THE | 






BISMARCK 
HOTEL-CHICAGO 


Check the points of interest in 
Chicago. Of the leading hotels the 
ranks first in convenient 
Note the distance figured 


in minutes. 






Bismarck 





location. 









—3 Minutes 


tals 


MERCHANDISE MART 






BOARD OF TRADE 
and FINANCIAL DISTRICT 







—2 Minutes 








—5 Minutes 








UNION STATION 


— I'/, Minutes er. 


MARSHALL FIELD ond 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 








—2 Minutes 















THEATERS ond OPERA 







Rooms, $2.50 up—with bath, $3.50 up. Write 
for booklet with map of downtown Chicago. 


BisMAR(K HOTEL 


CHICAGO- Randolph at La falle 


| Cholula 


SAVE MINUTES 





Choh-loo’-lah 

(Thts city, founded in prehistoric times, is just 
eight miles from Puebla on your approach 
to the latter. For a wonderful view visit the 
church on the top of an ancient pyramid 
there—against the cool background of 
many of the best known mountain peaks 
may be seen the glistening, colorful tile 
domes of the many other churches in 
Cholula.) 


Amecameca 

Ah-may-kah-may’-kah 

(Those who want to have a try at climbing 
Popocatepetl, should pause at Amecameca, 
nestling atits foot. Here is a famous shrine— 
a tiny church bualt around the cave in which 
lived Father Martin de Valencia |Mahr- 
teen’ day Vah-layn’-see-ah] known as 
one of the twelve apostles of Mexico.) 

Oaxaca 

Wah-hah’-kah 


(This city is a twelve hour train ride from 


| Continued from page 28 | 
foundation of the city has its compen- 
sations, for the buildings are uniformly 
low, adding greatly to the beauty from 
a city-planning standpoint. 

During the colonial period, each vice- 
roy sent from Spain tried to outdo the 
other in building beautiful palaces and 
magnificent churches. Many of these 
edifices adorn the city today. 

But there were to come other days 
of revolution and rebellion which were 

leave their imprint upon the city’s 
plan ... most important of these was 
the colorful but ill-fated reign of Arch- 
duke Maximilian as emperor of Mexico. 
After three brief years, 1864-1867, Max- 
imilian suffered the fate of many an- 
other Mexican ruler and died before a 
firing squad. When Maximilian was 


<———— Se 
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One Week Isn't Enough 


SAN LUIS POTOSI 
AGUAS CALIENTES® 
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Mexico City, and is in the southern part of 
the country. Monte Alban {(Mohn’-tay 
Ahl-bahn’], where some important. sci- 
entific excavations have been made, is but 
a short drive away, and really should be 
included in a sightseeing tour.) 


Mérida 

May’-ree-dah 

(A somewhat longer journey from Mexico, 
Merida may be reached by airplane from 
Mexico City or by boat from Vera Cruz. 
Near Merida are the famous Mayan ruins 
at Chichen Itza [Chee-chayn’ Eet-sah’| 
described by George W. Gray in the Febru- 
ary ROTARIAN). 


Guadalajara 
Goo-ah-dah-lah-hah’-rah 
(Don't miss Murillo’s ‘‘Assumption of the 
Virgin"’ in the Cathedral, not to mention 
the other priceless art treasures in this the 
second largest city of Mexico. Another good 
place to shop for superior specimens of 
Mexican handicraft—especially pottery. 


being persuaded to come to Mexico, he 
was told that Mexico was “a bed of 
roses in a gold mine.” He was to learn 
that it was a bed of thorns in a land of 
patriots. 

Brief as was the reign of Maximilian 
and Carlota, they left a lasting impress 
upon the Mexican capital. The Paseo de 
la Reforma, one of the most magnificent 
thoroughfares in the world was an 
idea of Carlota’s. This park-like avenue 
runs from the circular plaza, called El 
Caballito, meaning the little horse, to 
Chapultepec Park. As one rides out 
along the Paseo, it widens into park- 
like circles or glorietas; in the center of 
one is the Columbus monument; in an- 
other, Cuauhtémoc, nephew of Monte- 
zuma; in still another, the Independence 
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Monument. Along the shaded pathways 
are rows of bronze statues. 

On one side is a bridle path fre- 
quented by riders, sometimes in gay 
charro or china poblana costumes; at 
other times in the latest English riding 
clothes. On the other side are shaded 
walks with inviting seats, where one 
will find the same sort of nursemaids, 
frock-coated gentlemen, lovesick 
couples one sees in the Champs Elysées 
in Paris. 

The wealth of Mexico centers in the 
capital, and convention-goers will find 
it a pleasure to sit beneath the eucalyp- 
tus trees and observe the stream of costly 
motors sandwiched between an endless 
stream of taxicabs, native pack carriers, 
and street venders ...a strange ad- 
mixture of the old and the modern. 

Crossing the street is a native peddler, 
loaded down with all manner of brushes 


and 


William Furlong, San Antonio, and 
I. B. Sutton, Tampico, past president 
of Rotary International, with a 114- 
pound.grouper. Both coasts of Mex- 
ico are famous for deep-sea fishing. 








The Mexican hinterland 1s a paradise 
for sportsmen. Here is Oscar, 
of Past President Eichelmann, of 
Tampico Rotary Club, posing u 
a no longer 


son 

the 
ah. 

NIA 


dan gerous jaguar, 


—one made to reach the high ceilings of 
the Mexican homes; and coming along 


the path is an old woman selling little 


colored balloons which children like to 


pop” for the sheer ecstasy of hearing 
Flowers—vou them 


the explosion. see 


everywhere! And a magnificent limou- 
sine glides silently by, its chromium 
finish glistening in the sun. 


At the end 


{ 


of the Paseo is the green 


forest of Chiapultepec—Grasshopper Hill 


—rising against the western skyline. 


Chapultepec is a magnificent park made 


famous by history and hallowed by 


legend. In Aztec days, Montezuma 


made his home here during the summer 
the 


Maximilian selected 


for his imperial 


months; spot 


residence. Maximilian 
thought of the park as a private estate 
so he went to work to redesign and im- 
prove it. 
Diaz brought it to its present state of 


He did not do badly. Later, 


beauty. 

Excellent though its planning is, na- 
ture supplies the crowning achievement 
hills 


giant ahuchuete trees, a kind of cypress 


in Chapultepec—its verdant and 
pronounced ah-weh-weh’-teh. Some of 
these trees are fairly Gargantuan in their 


1 


proportions. They are the patriarchs of 
trees; some of them were giants when 
Montezuma was a youth. 

Its 


always restful and beautiful, but on 


miles of shaded driveways are 


Oats, — 
_ pte 
ie 























ROAD MAPS 


FOR YOUR TRIP TO MEXICO CITy 
OR OTHER MOTOR TRIPS 

Also Illustrated Travel Books 

and Hotel & Camp Directories! 


Just write us, telling where and wher 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any 

where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested 
A service of Continental O:] Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


Vv DEPT. 48 DENVER, COLORADO 








VOLENDAM 
CRUISE 


of the 29th and 50th 
Districts to the 


MEXICO CITY 


Convention 


! | € ® ...make your trip to 


the International Convention a rea/ Rotarian 
“get-together’’ from the very start. This Con 
vention Cruise under Cook’s management 
offers much more than “‘a way of getting 
there’’. Official dinners, meetings and other 
functions of the 29th and 50th Districts will 
be held aboard ship. And there will be plenty 
of unofficial fun for all... games with good 
fellows on sunny decks .. . gay diversions. 


The splendid cruise-ship Volendam of the 
Holland-America Line sails from New York 
June 10... rates round-trip to Vera Cruz 
including stop at Nassau on the return, are 
as low as $175 for each of two in a cabin. 
See your club secretary about it now . 

or your local agent, or 


COOK'S 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Te 
Pittsburgh Toronto Montreal Los Ans 
Chicago San Francisco y 


re 


Mexico City Office: 1 Avenida F. Made 
Carry your funds in Cook's Travellers’ Cheques 
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HISTORIC 


/ 


President Grant's strolls “up the 
Avenue” to the old Willard are 
memorable ... Leaders of today’s 
affairs find themselves again the 
center of National events at the 
modern Willard—modern in ap- 
pointments—old in tradition. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 
“Residence of Presidents”’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

H. P. Somerville, 


Rotarian Managing 
Director 











3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 3000 BaTus 3°° uP 





The New 


Merriam-Webster | 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | 


Second Edition 


600,000 Entries. Thousands 

of New Words. 12,000 | 
Terms Illustrated. Thou- 
sands of Encyclopedic Ar- 
ticles. 35,000 Geographical 
Entries. 13,000 Biographical 
Entries. 200 Valuable Tables. 
3,350 Pages. Cost $1,300,- 
000.00. At Bookstores or 
Write for Booklet. 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 








Sunday morning these become crowded 
and animated. Around the 
band plays, people promenade, and the 
driveways are packed with cars filled 
with people out to see and be seen. It 
is a brilliant crowd, just from church, 
and dressed in Sunday finery. The cars 
travel at a snail’s pace, two abreast in 


noontime 


each direction. 

Today the Chapultepec Palace, once 
the “Mexican White House,” is a public 
museum, and from its cool terraces we 
invite you this summer to enjoy the 
gloriously inspiring view of the capital 


stretched out below ... And rising far 
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in the distance are the snow-capped 
peaks of old “Popo” and the “Sleeping 
Lady.” 

Mexico—picturesque Mexico, 
the old and new overlap—will welcome 
you. Come, and partake of the hospi- 
tality we are so eager to extend. Per- 
haps you may not find in all Mexican 
hotels and homes the comforts to which 
you have been accustomed. But, if you 
look upon your visit as an outing in 
which you share the best a friendly, so- 
licitous host has to offer, you will not be 


where 


disappointed. 
I promise you that. 


\dexico—FEvery Man an Artist 


| Continued from page 31| 
for even less. He listened patiently, then 
spoke. 

“Senora,” he said, “the first chair I 
like to do. The second is not bad, but 
[ do not enjoy myself. On the third 
chair I go nearly crazy, and for having 
to make five chairs all alike you should 
give me twenty pesos!” 

Mexican arts come out of this sort of 
attitude. From one end of the country 
to the other the people are creative be- 
cause it is natural to them, not because 
it may build them a reputation, or buy 
them a Buick, or send their children to 
Yale. The latter things are unnecessary. 
What is necessary to the Mexican is the 
pleasure of work, and the pleasure of 
living. 

Because our “modern” way of life is 
so different, because it is so hard merely 
to stay alive in our complex economic 
system, most of us have to work half a 
life-time before we reach the point at 
which the Mexican starts—before we 
can afford to work simply for love of 
our work, without fear of the wolf at 
the door. Many Americans and many 
Europeans never reach this point. They 
tend machines or type letters until 
they are old enough to have finished 
with work altogether. 

The Mexican village suffers but 
little from business pressure and 
Law does not hold 


even the 


“Toy-making in Mexico is a favorite trade; 
every aspect of daily life and every legend 
inspires a plaything.” This panniered 
burro is made of corn husks and bamboo. 


Photo: Luis Marquez 
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much horror for the people. I once en- 
tered a village late at night, and asked 
for a room to sleep in. All the houses 
were occupied except one neat little hut 
on the square. I suggested that I might 
spend the night there, and the vil- 
lagers gladly gave me permission. They 
sent a boy to the mayor to get the 
key. He was gone a long time and re- 
turned without it. The hut had not 
been used for eight years, he explained, 
and the key was nowhere to be found 
in the town. 

“You he added, apologetically, 
“we don’t need it very often. It is the 


’”” 
see, 


town jail.” 
I may have given the impression that 
Mexican culture is entirely Indian cul- 


ture. This, of course, is not true. The 


Spaniards brought a great deal—differ- 
ent blood, different ideas, different arts. 
The Spanish blood was absorbed, and 
Spanish civilization affected Mexican life 
very deeply. But the background of the 
people’s life is Indian, and things that 
make Mexico interesting to many of us to- 
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A magnificent example of the influence of Spanish Renaissance architecture 


in 


California Pacific International Exposition which opens in. San Die 


day are not the things that come from 
Spain but those resulting from Spanish 
influence on the Indian population. 

I spoke of the Mexican movement— 
the new that 
brought about the Revolution of 1910. 
Until 1910, even Mexican intellectuals 
had not realized that Mexican culture 
was something other than Spanish—that 
it was the Indian 
strength. Since that 
made a conscious effort to be Mexican 
and not European, to develop its people 
in their own way and not a foreign way. 

Consequently the Indian has come 
into his own. No one is trying to make 
He is a 


national enthusiasm 


who supplied its 


time, Mexico has 


something else out of him. 
and a man instead of a 
Mexico is proud of its roots in 


citizen free 
peasant. 
a civilization much older than Europe— 
an Indian civilization. It is proud that 
its people can still carve and weave and 
mould clay, that the popular imagina- 
tion, unappreciated so long, is as vigor- 
ous as ever. 

It was this new pride in the things 
that belong to Mexico that brought about 
in painting what the world calls the 
“Mexican Renaissance.” Like most 
it is not a rebirth, 
but a new birth. It is Aztec nor 
Maya, and it is not Spanish. It is Mex- 


A number of young artists were 


So- 
called renaissances, 
not 


ican. 
given space in government buildings to 
paint frescoes of Mexican subjects in a 
Mexican manner. These frescoes became 
so famous internationally that they have 
had a strong influence on American and 
European art, and their creators have 
been brought to the United States to 
decorate many buildings. 


America is the Palace of Foods and Be verages recently built for 


the 
0, May 29. 


These artists the same spirit 


he 


express 
that one finds in the applied arts of t 
people—their pottery, textiles, and lac- 


The 


Mexican 


quers. spirit is the same in their 


toys. children don’t have to 
put up with the monstrosities that the 
the unfortunate 


No idiotic pink 


celluloid babies or smirking porcelain 


machine has made for 


children of civilization. 
dolls infest her village markets. Mexican 
fathers have no lack of imagination and 
not lost their irresponsible 


they have 


sense of play. Toy-making is a favorite 
trade; every aspect of daily life and every 
legend inspires a plaything. 

The same free enjoyment is expressed 


held 


all over the republic. 


in the fiestas, all through the year, 


Some are serious, 


some gay; some have a religious back- 
ground, and some have not. In them 
rituals that go back to the Aztecs are 


mingled with the political events of 


yesterday. 

Once on the twelfth of December, the 
day of the Virgin of Guadalupe, I stood 
near her shrine, watching the ceremonial 
asked a dancer 


irgin liked their 


dances in her honor. | 
how he knew that the \ 
He 
“How could she fail to 
“Don’t 
costumes and the crowns of feathers and 
Don’t the 
and the fireworks and the 


was astonished. 


like them?” 


performances. 
he 
see all those lovely 


asked, you 


beadwork? you hear music 
voices of all 
these people who have come from so far 
Of the little 


Virgin likes her fiesta. But maybe you 


to do her honor? course 


don’t know the kind of things she likes.” 


I admitted that he probably knew 


much better than I. 
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PANAMA LIMITED 


ONLY 20 HOURS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO anp 
NEW ORLEANS 


Leave Chicago—or New Orlear in 
early afternoon, 1:00 P. M. Arrive in 
New Orleans or Chicago 9:00 A. M 


next morning. AIRCCONDITIONI D 
THROUGHOUT. Beautiful | J 
and observation cars. Radio. Distir 

tive Panama Limited meals. Extra fare 


Two Fine Companion Trains 


air-conditioned lounge and dining 
cars—modern Pullmans. 
CHICAGO-CINCINNATI- 


LOUISVILLE-NEW ORLEANS 
“THE LOUISIANE” 
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Address mail inquiries to 
J. V. LANIGAN 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
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so if you are interested, write to 


S. M. STEWART 
The 
STEWART IRON WORKS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


114 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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eo, make—uy lo a woman 6 
face, clothes lo the hesmease figure, 
landscaping lo an imposing estale or 
furnishings lo a semeplucus home, good 
lypoytaphy pus mew beauty, glory, 
TRIUMPH ilo copy. Deiter ty printers, 
public ists whe ealrust manu script le “us 
see theie words bloow and beat tescit 
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HELPS HIM TO 
FIND HIMSELF 


Studies and guides him 
understandingly. is- 
covers interests and apt- 
itudes. Develops initia- 
tive, poise and enthusi- 
asm for purposeful living. 
Prepares for all colleges. 
Junior College work. 
Modern equipment on 
1000-acre campus, adjoin- 
ing Lake Maxinkuckee. 
All sports. Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Artillery. Catalog. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


EDUCATES THE 
WHOLE BOY 





40 PERSHING ROAD 
CULVER, INDIANA 
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to bolster 
bd | 
your income || 

As a Rotarian you, no doubt, have 
a definite business connectio1 Pet 
haps, though, you'd be interested in 
swelling your income by adding our 
line. 

We, the Stewart Iron Works Com- 
pany, recognized as the world’s great 
est Fence builders in our 49th suc 
cessful year—are expanding our sales 
organization. We offer no “gold 
bricks” -but an interesting pl n 
whereby men of good character, no 
mal habits and the will to apply ther 
selves can increase their incomes con 
siderably. No financial investmen® 1s 
required 

Our products include a wide range 
of fences for every purpose and mis 
cellaneous metal specialties of such 
variety that prospects are indeed 
plentiful. 

We have a number of territories 
open now—but they'll be filled quickly 
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How Can We Reduce Drudgery? 


| Continued from page 25| 
drift toward its acceptance as the filler 
for our ethical vacuum. 

This force will spring into existence 
from a clearer understanding of the 
necessary relation between the happiness 
of the individual and the well-being of 
the group. It may be described as the 
necessity for a finer acceptance of the 
task, not so much for the task’s own 
sake, but because of the social need for 
the task. 

The ethical imperative of the future, 
obviously, will have a broader social 
grounding than that of the past. It will 
represent a fuller acceptance of the prin- 
ciple, “one for all, and all for one”; of 
Einstein’s dictum that “man is here for 


We Go Fishing 


| Continued from page 8| 
that we had brought along with us also 
a sufficient supply of life-saving worms. 
For if the trout were not yet prepared 
to rise to our flies, we were prepared 
with a menu better adapted to their deli- 
cate appetites. ) 

The perfections of a New England 
trout brook! Hills above clad with birches 
and great old hemlocks, ferns crowding 
so near the water that their fronds dipped 
in, the stream itself full of old round 
boulders, and pools, and eddies, and de- 
lightful little gravel bars where one could 
stand to cast into the stream below. And 
the music of it all, and the sunshine of 
a morning in May— 

To a man mewed up in a study so 
much of every day, this logger’s job of 
climbing slippery boulders, straddling 
fallen logs, wading through tricky shal- 
lows, with the swift water sucking at 
one’s boots, this exertion on a warm 
morning was considerable. Presently I 
sat down on a mossy bank to rest a bit. 
I forgot to say that I was alone—as a 
man ought to be when he ap- 
proaches the really momentous 
events of living—for Waugh 
chose to fish up the stream and 
I down it, with an agreement 
to meet later. 

It is a deep valley. 
Both sides are heavily 
wooded. Among the 
undergrowth are 
greatclumps of moun- 
tain laurel not yet in 
bloom, and_hobble- 
bush and dogwood. 
On all sides are 
the delicate uncurling 
fronds of a_ small 


rat 


Photo: 
u.s 
Bureau of 
Fisheries 









the sake of other men”; of the truth 
that only that which one does for others, 
does one really do for oneself. 

The ideal of service, in short, is the 
force that can fill the vacuum in our 
ethics. I believe it is the integrating 
force that will enable individuals to hold 
together under the psychic centrifugal 
forces of our swifter, 
modern world. 

It’s a corollary, of course, that the in- 
dividual operating under that ethical 
principle will have to pull himself up to 


a higher level of mentality than his 


more gigantic 


craftsman forbears. I believe it is selt- 
evident that the ethical push, even in our 


machine age, is necessarily upward. 


variety of wood fern, charming to see, 
As I sat there listening to the infinitely 
calming music of the stream rushing 
over its shining stones I heard away of! 
in the deep woods the reedy trill of a 
hermit thrush. Nothing I know, in all 
the wild places of the hills, has in it so 
much of the mystery, the beauty, the 
veritable spirit of place, as the note of the 
hermit thrush— 

So I sat there for some time. All the 
complications and cares of life seemed to 
have slipped away. I was content. 

(When I left home on Friday morning 
I had put aside several knotty problems. 
I had put them away in the warm deep 
places of the mind. While I was not 
looking, that day on Barrus brook, the 
sunshine somehow got into them, and the 
clear air, and the music of the water 
and the blossoming 





among the stones 
shad-bushes, and the birds—and when 
the next morning I had my problems out 
again, there they were, quite clear and 
simple, no more perplexing.) 

“ Presently, being thirsty, I be- 
' gan to look around me and I 
soon found a little rivulet flow- 
ing down the hillside among 
ferns and wintergreen, among 
the moss and the old roots of 
the trees. Just 
before it made 
its last long 
leap into the 
brook it paused 
for a moment 
in a kind of 
adolescent pool, 
small and so 
still that it re- 
flected a bit of 


Small mouth 
black Bass 
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“Say ‘Ah.” (The 
nose and throat spe- 
cialist goes fishing. ) 


Standing there in the brook 


the sky. 
itself I leaned over and drank from the 
edge of the little pool—cold, clear water 
fresh from the earth itself. 

It was comforting to have my faith 
in myself confirmed, for at nearly every 
likely pool I had a strike at the first 
cast, though the fish, plainly too well 
fed by the high water of the spring, 
were not as voracious as one could wish. 
And, unlike the streams I knew so well 
as a boy, it was stocked by a benevolent 
state and then fished out before the poor 
little fingerlings had a chance to grow to 
maturity, so that most of the trout 
caught were undersize and had to be 
thrown back. (A comment on the times! 
A benevolent state pouring out its lavish 
beneficences: and individuals unwilling 
to restrain themselves.) Nevertheless, I 
was lured always onward, always there 
was a more inviting pool just below. 
And the joy of fishing, as any real fisher- 
man knows, does not consist merely in 
the number of fish taken— 

Near a branch of Barrus brook there 
is an old sugar house, in March the cen- 
ter of the farmer’s activity, for there 
the maple sap is boiled down; but for 
the remainder of the year, the place is 
deserted, the home of the chipmunk, and 
wild bees and wasps: and possibly a por- 
cupine or a woodchuck. Here in an open 
space Waugh and I have sometimes 
cooked our luncheon. A spring is near 
at hand, where an old-fashioned cracked 
iron syrup kettle has been sunk into the 
earth and holds for a moment the water 
of a spring from the hill above. Here 
we build our little fire—an Indian fire 
with as few sticks and twigs as possible 
—and here Waugh squats down with 
the frying-pan to cook the bacon and 


fry a few of the fish we have caught. 
This is one of the high moments of any 
well regulated fishing trip—the baiting 
of the fishers themselves. 

So we sit there in the still woods to 
eat our luncheon, declaring our convic- 
tion that no fish known to man has a 
finer flavor than the brook trout. We 
drink from tin cups dipped in the spring. 
We discuss the events of the forenoon— 
all the big ones we lost—and plan in 
detail for what is yet to come. We dis- 
cuss also the wild things of the woods, 
which Waugh knows not only by their 
proper and dignified titles, but by their 
He thinks 


that human beings, in competition with 


familiar and intimate names. 


their creations, are shrinking in stature 
and significance (though not from mod- 
esty); and that they travel too fast, these 
days, to know or love the quiet beauties 
of the woods. 

“At forty miles an hour,” says Waugh, 
“one can’t see any more violets. About 
all he can recognize is an occasional apple 
tree in full blossom. And when we change 
from automobiles to airplanes it will re- 
quire a whole orchard to catch the eye.” 

sut there is a possible remedy in sight. 
Waugh, “if 
shrinks enough, he will again be able to 


“Perhaps,” says man 
find the violets.” 

Of all the experiences and sensations 
of the day none is more delightful than 
the well-earned weariness at the end of 
it. Not not mental, but that 
delightful sense of physical fatigue which 


nervous, 


steals over a man’s body, soothing and 
relaxing. The ride through the woods in 
the cool of the evening, supper at home 
with an appetite one has not had for 
weeks, and early afterwards to bed— 
This it is to go fishing with Waugh. 
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WAY TO ADVERTISE— 
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“T started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
| thrown away: It is seen many times a day. 
| Now I’ve found another reason for using 
| Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
| that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
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ways make the Hotel Sherman 
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. . « Order your bound volume of 
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worded to get big, quick results. Describe your busi- 
ness for suggestions and free book on mail selling. 
25 years experience — ERNEST F. GARDNER 
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= month THE ROTARIAN’S ar- 
ticles are closely codrdinated with sugges- 
tions for Rotary club programs in Planning 
Club Meetings in Advance, issued by the 
Secretariat .. . This enables program speak- 
ers to make effective use of articles as the 


| basis for talks .. . Other helpful references 


are also noted herewith. And, of course, 
additional material is available from the 
Secretariat. 


THIRD WEEK (APRIL)—Review of a 
Recent Book Relating to Community 
Problems. 

Suggested Books— 

One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. Har- 
vard Law School of Crime. Boston, $3.50. 

The American Farmer and the Export 
Market. University of Minn. Press., Minne- 
apolis, $2.00. 

The Crippled and Disabled. Henry H. 
Kessler. Columbia University Press, $4.00. 

Mental Hygiene in the Community. Clara 
Bassett. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.50. 

Community Health—How to Obtain and 
Preserve It. Donald Armstrong. Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y., 50 cents. 

Modern Housing. Houghton Mifflin, N. Y., 
$5.00. 

The Art of Leadership. Ordway Tead. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y., $2.50. 

Social Planning and Adult Education. 
John W. Herring. Macmillan, N. Y., $1.50. 


The Handicapped Child — prevention, 
maintenance, and protection. White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Century Co., N. Y., $3.50. 

Planning for the Small American City. 
Russell Van Nest Black. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 850 East 58th Street, N. Y., 
$1.00. 

The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 
National Recreation Assn., N. Y., $1.50. 
Burden of Unemployment—Study of Re- 
lief Measures in 15 American Cities. 

Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., $2.00. 


FOURTH WEEK (APRIL)—Program on 
The Rotarian. 

The folder Planning Club Programs in Ad- 
vance (Form 251, issued by the Secretariat) 
suggests that this meeting be devoted to Ro- 
tary’s official magazine. Sample speeches, and 
other useful material, are available upon re- 
quest to THe Rortartan, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago . . . Official “Rorartan Week” 
was held the fourth week in January, observed 
by upwards of a thousand Rotary clubs. 


FIFTH WEEK (APRIL)—Youth Week 


From Tue Rorartan— 

What Questing Youth Wants. Walter D. 
Head. This issue, page 5. 

Chance of a Life Time. Walter B. Pitkin. 
This issue, page 21. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel. 
This issue, page 23. 

Character Training for Youth. John Dewey. 
Sept. 1934. 
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Helps for the Program Makers 


Give the Boy a Horn! Earl Chapin May. 
Dec., 1934. 

Now You Are Twenty-One. Allen Me. 
Reynoids. Oct., 1934. 

Tomorrow’s Criminals. R. W. Morris. April, 
1934. 

Open Sesame. Farnsworth Crowder. April, 
1933. 

Got Five Minutes for a Boy? Frederick EF 
Baker. Feb., 1934. 

Be a Pal to My Son?—a debate. Clarence 
Mulholland and Webster Peterson. Jan., 
1935, 

One Boy, Then Another—(student loans). 
Charles W. Ward. Mar., 1935, 





FIRST WEEK (MAY)—Mexico City— 


Host to 1935 Convention. 


From Tue Rorartan— 


Linking the Americas. Edward Tomlinson. 
This issue, page 9. 

One Week Isn’t Enough. Ernesto Aguilar. 
This issue, page 27. 

Mexico— Every Man an Artist. René 
d’Harnoncourt. This issue, page 29. 

Civilization Follows the Press. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. Oct., 1934. 

Enjoyment Insurance Fund. An editorial! 
Aug., 1934. 

Spanish lesson—series, Nov., 1934, to cur 
rent issue. 

A Hotel-on-Wheels at Your Service. Loui 
S. Hungerford. Jan., 1935. 

Old World Charm in the New. I. B. Sut- 
ton. Feb., 1935. 

México Romantico. Fight pages of rot 
gravure pictures. Feb., 1935. 

Land of the Plumed Serpent. James Saw 
ders. Mar., 1935. 

Civilization without a Wheel. George W. 
Gray. Feb., 1935. 


Other Magazines— 


In Taxco’s Sun. Forum Magazine. Dec.. 
1934. 

Return to Mexico. Grace Flandreau. Serrh- 
ner’s. Dec., 1934; Jan., 1935. 

Travels with,a Donkey in Mexico—from 
Oaxaca to Acapulco. National Geograp/ 
Magazine. Dec., 1934. 

Folk Motifs from Textiles. New York 
Times Mag., Feb. 17, 1935. 

Mexico City; most exotic capital of the 
Americas. Home and Fireside, Sept., 1934. 

Companions of the Painted Pig. Ruth 
Laughlin. Christian Sctence Monitor Week! 
Magazine, Oct. 17, 1934. 


Booxs— 


Mexican Maze. Carleton Beals. Lippincott, 
N. Y., $1.00. 

Mexico and Its Heritage. E. Gruening. 
D. Appleton, N. Y., $5.00. 

Little Mexico. Wm. Spratling. J. Cape and; 
Harrison Smith, N. Y., $3.50. 

Time Out for Adventure. L. W. Ramsey. 
Doubleday-Doran and Co., Inc., N. Y., $2.75. 

Terry’s Guide to Mexico. J. Philip Terry. 
Bingham, Mass., $3.50. 
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FISHING (Leisure Time) Booxs— * 
sr Miles. 
From Tue Rotarian— How You Can Get a Job. ¢ n L. Gar- 
We Go Fishing. Ray Stannard Baker. This diner. Harper ; Brot s, N. Y., $1.50. SCOTT 
issue, page 0. Make Your Own Job. ‘ t Ryd nd 
Mz I yb. \ Ryder and | 
This Fishing Business. Harold Titus. April, H. B. Dous. H. W. Wilson and Ca. 1 ALL WAVE XV 
1934. N. Y., $2 
Other Magazines— Books About Jobs—:; iography of : 
And Now the Forgotten Fisherman. O. literatu American | Scott receivers ] 
McKee, Jr. Literary Digest. Cept., 1934. Library Asst 35 hold more au- 
a. ™ : thenticated 
Compleat Angler; spearing fishes under New can for Youth. Walter B. Pitkin. imeem 
water. Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 6, 1934. Simon. Schust N. Y.. $ ; slow secouue 
Anglers Aweigh. Quentin Reynolds. Col- aang than any other 
lier’s, May 26. 1934 : radio in the world, 
Fh paper aes, a A THE GOLD STANDARD |! tional 
Fishes Like Neckties. L. H. Cook. Amer- 9c | Truly a Custom- built Radio! 
ican Magazine, May, 1934. | Constructe i tot! st exacti 
* * » From Tue Re 1A} | knowninra Bac ked by! yi 
i ; |} in all-wave design and b » a ‘ 
THE ENJOYMENT OF POETRY (Tie Symposium. This issue, | 6t given a five-year service warranty by a 
3 = mat ifa turer. S eme for reception of stati 
Art of Living) Is Inflation the Way Out?—a decbate. everywhere at home and abroad. : 
From THe RoTaRIAN— Apr., | nk be in Your Same 30 Days 
sal ut it in direct m with ar , 
Poetry and the Common Man. Louis Can the Dollar Be “Managed? | oes sadiota the worse i ut the end 7Y) / 
zs é of 30 days if lit t 
Untermeyer. This issue, page 13. Trutant | t | more stations, from gr r distances, 
se with more volume a a bette ton 
A Bouquet of Modern Verse. This issue, Some ABC’s of Modern Money. Irving | both the short waves and the broad- OR 
cast band, y may retur tw t 
page 44, Fisl . Oct., ; t Dex questi n. TI r “ fe qe n 
Other Magazines— i , sold only direct from the laboratories 
— Be ee: | i 7 iadutaiaianinesiii SEND FOR THE DETAILS, —. — — 
People Do Read Poetry. B. Braley. Lite [en scorn {DIO LABORATORIES, 1N¢ 
ary Digest, Feb. 3, 1934. dian Pe ople’ s Mone y. Jo hs | pa Pompe a Sy nan Wave XV r | 
What Is Poetry? M. M. Colum. Forum, New Republic, J. 35 & Pertermance’ "Book, end Geiaie ot your S0-day trial oles | 
‘ Name 
June, 1934. Wall Street’s Gold Clause C hild. R. Wi | | 
A 
Books— l ¢ Dig J. Ne « 3) | ; | 
° . . 5 ‘ 2 4 City ta 
Poetry—Its Appreciation and Enjoyment. Gold Standard- New Style. F. V. Vander , ; 
Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace, $3.50. ip. Forum, Mar 
An Anthology of American Poetry. Louis ident Money and reveled ation. S. Crow- 75 cents per annum, 4 issues 
Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y., cher. Saran Rvs Post. Mar. 10. 1934. | 


An Anthology of British and American bisa = es —— 8 : gt e S E R V | C E 
Poetry. Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace wae ‘ . eee wees oi IN LIFE AND WORK 
and Co., N. Y., $5.00. ao : 

* ee s Belgium’s Crisis Hits the Gold Bloc Na- In the first issue of Vol. 1V 


: tions. Literary Digest, N 24, 1934. 
OBS FOR YOUTH (Youth Servic 3 
J % Eom Return to Gold Basis Urged. Literary (March 1935) 


From Tue Rorarian-— : 
[ igest, ct. 6, 193 +. 

Chance of a Lifetime. Walter B. Pitkin. " 5 Sir Charles Morgan Webb on 

This issue, page 21. Gold Road to Recovery. A. W. Benkert TOWARDS A STERLING- 

Youth Looks for a Job. Walter B. Pitkin. ee Sa I DOLLAR STANDARD 

Nov., 1934. Will the Roosevelt Gold Policy Raise the 


Other Magazines— Price of American Products—with pro Kenneth Lindsay, M.P. and 
Grappling with the Youth Problem. 0c- and com discussion. Congre Digest, Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. on 


cupations, Jan., 1935. Jan., 1934. MUST WE HAVE 








Starting a Guidance Program—One Way Gold Not the Only Money. Dr. Frank NATIONAL PLANNING? 
of Doing It. Robert Hopcock. O cupa- I Tie Serene Veu tte Feb. 23. 1935. 
tions, Jan., 1935. Rival Generals in the Currency War. Car! Sir Arthur Salter on 


A Job Is Waiting for You. John R. Tunis. Hunkin Vew ) Tin lagazine, Feb. THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 23, 1935. 1935 THE KELLOGG PACT 
“The Vehicle of Rotary’ —from the “Monthly Letter” of Richard H. Wells 


A pocket-size Review of Rotary subjects 








Pocatello, Idaho, governor of the Fifth District of Rotary International. of international interest. Published by 
Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Get a free specimen copy from R.1.B.1., Tavi- 
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stock House (South), Tavistock Square, 
London, England, W.C.|. 
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DEAN 
HARCOURT 


The head of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, he believed that love was a 
gift and hate a disease. He had 
a profound effect upon the lives 
of all the characters in “GREEN 
LIGHT”—a novel more power- 
ful and more inspiring than 
either “MAGNIFICENT OB- 
SESSION” or “FORGIVE US 

OUR TRESPASSES.” $2.50 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Chats on 


Contributors 





Left to right: Econ- 
omusts Major Douglas, 
Dr. van Viissingen, 
and Dr. Kemmerer. 


F reperick H. Fentener van Vlis- 
singen, who leads the symposium on What of 
the Gold Standard? is president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and a distinguished 
industrialist and business leader of The Nether- 
lands. His interests, which cover the globe, in- 
clude mining, shipping, and other industries. He 
is chairman of the A.K.U., international arti- 
ficial silk concern which controls or has interests 
in factories in a dozen countries. ... C. H. 
Douglas, consulting engineer and inventor, has 
come into wide repute as author of the so-called 
Plan and as chairman of the Social 
For many years, 


Douglas 
Credit Secretariat at London. 
Major Douglas has been chief engineering repre- 
sentative of the India, British Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd. He has recently accepted an in- 
vitation from the Provincial Government of 
Alberta, Canada, to be its adviser on economic 
reconstruction. . . . Edwin W. Kemmerer has 
for more than three decades been called upon 
for advice on monetary questions of govern- 
ments, especially pertaining to gold. He has 
served as a member, chairman, or president of 
various gold commissions for a dozen different 
countries. In educational circles, Dr. Kemmerer 
is probably best known as Walker professor of 
international finance at Princeton University and 
as a former president of the American Economic 
Association. 
* * * 

Edward Tomlinson, Linking the Americas, 
widely travelled lecturer, writer, and radio com- 
mentator on Latin-American 
affairs, has spent some twelve 
years in observing conditions 
in this part of the world, and 
is personally acquainted with 
many of the leaders who are 
shaping the destinies of the 
South American republics. 
His home is at Jesup, Georgia. 
... Walter B. Pitkin, 
Chance of a Lifetime, psy- 
professor of 





chologist and 
journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been introduced to 
RoTaRIAN readers in two recent issues (Youth 
Looks for a Job, Nov. 1934; New Times... 
New Thinking, Mar. 1935), 

* * . 

Most people know that Ray Stannard Baker, 
We Go Fishing, has for many years been one 
of America’s prominent journalists and authors, 
but not every one knows that he enjoys most 
writing about “adventures in contentment” under 
the pen-name of David Grayson. Born and 
educated in Michigan, he served his journalistic 
apprenticeship on the staff of the old Chicago 
Record. On the side he wrote for magazines; 
his ability to capture the imagination was soon 
recognized, and in 1898 he was called to New 
York to become editor of McClure’s Syndicate 





Ed. Tomlinson 
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editor of McClure’s magazin 


of the editors of the 


and _ associate 
Later he became one 
American Magazine. 
. ” . 
Ernesto J. Aguilar, One Week Isn’s Long 
Enough, was born in Mexico but received hi 
college education in tl 
United States, 
from the University of Iow 
For a 
has been general representa 
tive of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company for all 
Mexico. A member of th 
Rotary Club of Mexico Cit 
1921, he has 
Rotary 
tional, and is now serving 


graduati: 


number of years 


since been a 


director of Intern 
second term as governor 
the Third District (Mexico 
. . . René d’Harnoncourt, Mexico—-Every \I 
an Artist, lived in Mexico for many years and in 
1930-31 Mexican 
Art which visited the important cities in tl 
United States under the auspices of the Carney 


Ernesto Aguilar 


conducted the Exhibition of 


Corporation and the American Federation of 
Arts. He is now an art instructor at the Sarah 
Lawrence College in Bronxville, N. Y., and is th 
author of Mexicana. . . . Louis Untermeyer, 
Poetry and the Common Man (see page 44)... . 
Walter D. Head, What Questing Youth Want 
third vice-president of Rotary International, i 
head master of Montclair (N. J.) Academy. H 
has long maintained a special interest in the atf- 


fairs of youth. 
* * «& 


M. B. Gerbel, Can We Reduce Drudgery? 

was born in Rumania, and after receiving his 
engineering in — 
Vienna entered the employ 
of the Austrian government 
railways. Since, he has been 
a consulting engineer in 
mechanical engineering and 
electro-technics. Upon joining 
the Rotary Club of Vienna 
in 1926, he became deeply 
interested in Rotary activi- 
ties, and as Honorary Com- 
missioner for Rotary Interna- 
tional since 1930, he has or- 
ganized many Rotary clubs. M. B. Gerbel 
... Trygve Narvesen, University of, by, and for 
the People, founder and president of the People’s 
University in Lansing, Michigan, was born in 
Christiansand, Norway, in 1889, son of a steam- 
ship captain. At age sixteen, Try, as he is called 
in Rotary and other Lansing circles, came to 
the United States, was educated in Augsburg 
College, Minneapolis, Minn., and chose the 
Y. M. C. A. for his career. In Lansing he is 
secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., has been on 
the Rotary club’s roster since 1925. 
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WE IMUST;F RAISE’ CASH! 


OVERSTOCK SALE 


of America’s finest and most diversified stock of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Reductions from 25% to 50%! 


In order to raise cash | have slashed prices on our entire stock of 
Oriental Rugs to the very limit. | believe that the values offered in 
this sale are the greatest in the 45 years we have conducted this business. 
| would be pleased to ship on approval, anywhere in America, to 


Rotarians and their friends. . : 
gates J: : 
President, Nahigian Brothers Inc. 


. Regular Sale k Regular Sale 
Weave Size Price Price No. Weave Size Price Price 
Ispahan 4 $ 750.00 $ 525.00] 41278 Sarouk 6.8 $125.00$ 77.50 
Kerman .4 4,500.00 2,950.00] 22078 Sarouk 3,250.00 2,175.00 
Sarouk 6 1,250.00 865.00|35295 Keshan 3,250.00 2,250.00 
3 
0 


= 
x 


“co 


Siswan 625.00 425.00) 41347 Sarouk 585.00 
Ispahan 1,450.00 975.00) 23891 Chinese 1,425.00 
Sarouk 675.00 485.00] 39996 Chinese 275.00 
Arak 42.50 
Mihriban 685.00 
Sarouk 1,375.00 
Kerman 275.00 
Kerman 550.00 
Sarouk 2.3 10,000.00 
Heriz 775.00 
Keshan 7 1,950.00 
Sarouk 24.50 
Ispahan 37.50 
Keshan 30.00 
Lilahan 55.00 


°o 


10 650.00 385.00] 40072 Chinese 
8 750.00 475.00] 38688 Ispanshah 
4 585.00 410.00) 14556 *Kurd 
% 450.00 385.00] 39316 *Shiraz 
275.00 185.00} 15808 *Kurd 
10.6 485.00 385.00) 30730 *Tabriz 
4.7 95.00 57.50] 26810 *Khorasson 
9.3 350.00 255.00} 40327 *Aubusson 
9.4 275.00 195.00) 32627 Hamadan 
91 
4.5 
5.0 


MNS OOOD NN YN 


1 
1 
1 
8. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9. 


285.00 195.00} 2287 Sarouk 
165.00 105.00} 40062 Belouch 
95.00 69.50 | 41104 


*Antique 


CONVENIENT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED 


An interesting and instructive, illustrated 
Fr R z F . O O K L E T booklet on “Oriental Rugs and Their Care" 
will be sent upon request. No obligations. 


AHIGIAN BROTHERS., INC. 


169 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
AM ERICAS:GREATESTSSALE!S FORIENTALSRUGS, t . 


i. 2%. Oo of. oath had contl i « ~ -% ‘ i ™ 


When writing to Nanician Brotuers, INc., Please mention ‘The Rotarian” Magazine 
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Photo: British Broadcasting Company 


Commander Stephen King-Hall 


England’s New Deal 


HAT British 


Deal” done for the English- 


has the “New 
man? How does British industry 
like it? Stephen King-Hall, 
known 


on British affairs, writes for you 


well 


author and commentator 


on these and other questions—in 


the June ROTARIAN. 


z~ 
ei 


Agam 
‘Madariaga 
R. 


Madariaga, 


Salvador de 


Spanish diplomat, 





again comes to these 
columns in June 


Photo: Underwood 
& Underwood 


with another potent 
message to further better under- 
standing among nations—an ad- 


venture in friendship. 


Convention 


Plans 
N keeping with a 
Rotary conven- 
tion that will be dis- 


tinctly unusual is the 





program. Chairman 
Ed. R. Johnson will 
tell what he and his convention 


committee have in store for yvou— 


© 
In Your June 


ROTARIARN 
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Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


Additional letters from read- 
ers are published on page 44. 


No Help Here 


On behalf of Dr. Vizetelly (conductor of 
“The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair” column in 
The Literary Digest), permit me to thank you 
for the copy of THe Rotarian (containing the 
editorial, ““Needed: One English Word”)... . 

He desires me to say that it is not the province 


of a recorder of the language to coin, approve, 


suggest, or disapprove words. The man who 
needs them must “roll his own.” 
HeLeN H. Buck.Ley 


New York City. 


Re: Untermeyer on Poetry 

I have read with great interest and pleasure 
and the Common Man,” by 
that excellent poet and critic, Louis Untermeyer, 
in the April Rotarian. It is done with all the 
distinction which one would expect, and demon- 
strates once more his great gift for making intri- 
average man. 


the article, “Poetry 


cate and subtle matters clear to the 
. I shall take pleasure in bringing the article 
to the attention of writers and poets. 
JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York City. 


Approves Miss Addams’ Stand 
I thank you very heartily for the March Ro- 
rARIAN, which is an unusually good number. I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with Miss Jane 
Addams’ protest* in behalf of the Child Labor 
sill, which should be passed by every civilized 
State in the world. 
S. ParKEs CaDMAN, Rotarian 
Pastor, Central Congregational Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





*4 part of the debate-of-the-month; the other 
side being presented by C. L. Bardo. This feature 
is adjudged by “A Council of Librarians” 
ten outstanding articles” in American 


as 


magazines for March. 


For Rotary Loan Funds 

I have just completed Charles W. Ward’s ar- 
“One Boy, Then Another—.”’ Congratula- 
running a message so full of sound 


ticle 
tions on 
advice, so practical, and so worthwhile. 

As an instructor in a California junior college 
for the past five years, I have seen many cases 
of outstanding university material fail to over- 
come a financial obstacle that prevented them 
from going on. 

I shall suggest to our local Rotary president 
that plans be considered in anticipation of a 
Modesto loan fund. 

Leonarp I. BartLett, Rotarian 
Modesto Junior College 


Modesto, Calif. 


| Student Loans .. . Colleges 


I am convinced that Rotary would be render- 
ing a very great service by loaning money to col- 


| lege students (q. v. “One Boy, Then Another—,” 


Charles W. Ward, March Rotarian). At the 
same time I am convinced that the very greatest 
care should be taken in choosing the boy or girl 


| to be helped in order that we may place a pre- 


mium on people of special ability and of suffi- 
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ROTARIANS 


on your trip to 


MEXICO CITY 


VISIT 


NEW ORLEANS 
= the old and new ‘ities 1 


to welcome you. In the midst of a 
progressive modern city the Old | 
French Quarter nods—lost in dreams _|f}|||| 
||] of a romantic and historical past. Be 
sure to see New Orleans—America’s 
most interesting city——on your way 
to or from the Mexican Capital. Or 
take advantage of Illinois Central's 
splendid service to Mexico City by 
| way of Chicago and St. Louis. Go 
| one way—return the other. 


The Famous 


















































PANAMA LIMITED 


ONLY 20 HOURS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO anp 
NEW ORLEANS 


Leave Chicago—or New Orleans—in 
early afternoon, 1:00 P. M. Arrive in 
New Orleans or Chicago 9:00 A. M. 
next morning. AIRCCONDITIONED 
THROUGHOUT. Beautiful lounge 
and observation cars. Radio. Distinc- 
tive Panama Limited meals. Extra fare. 


Two Fine Companion Trains 
—air-conditioned lounge and dining 
cars—modern Pullmans. 
CHICAGO-CINCINNATI- 
LOUISVILLE-NEW ORLEANS 
“THE LOUISIANE” 





Southbound Northbound 
6:05 p.m. Lv. Chicago Ar. 8:30a.m. 
7:10 D- m. a Cincinnati (ET) Ar. 12:20 p.m. 
9:40 p.m.Lv. Louisville Ar. 7:50a.m. 
7:50 p.m. ag New Orleans Lv. 8:30 a. m. 

“THE CREOLE” 

Southbound Northbound 
9:00a.meLv. Chicago Ar. 9:30 p.m. 
8:45 a. m. Lv. Cincinnati (ET) Ar. 11:00 p. m. 

12:01 p.m.Lv. Louisville Ar. 5:15 p.m. 
9:15a.m. Ar. New Orleans Lv. 8:30 p.m. 




















EXCELLENT SERVICE 
CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS 


Two Splendid Daily Trains 


—luxurious— air-conditioned. 
“The Daylight’? — ‘‘The Diamond”’ 
Chicago, Ill, 


W 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 








778 





Address mail inquiries to 
J. V. LANIGAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Illinois Central System 

501 Central Station 





























When writing, please mention "'The Rotarian” 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
How did that merger work out?”’ 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
St. Regis—compelled me to look at 
him, though it is not my habit to 
“listen in’? even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. “‘He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
prices, parcel post rates and anything else 
the guests gave him in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts, or something I have read. 


“You can do this as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man 
I would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while. now there are probably 10,000 men 


and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, ‘“‘you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, ‘“‘I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is a not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.”’ 


He didn’t have to. His Course did; I 
got it the next day from his publishers. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in 
forty-eight States to find that I had learned 
—in about one hour—how to remember a 
list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 


That lesson stuck. So did the other six. 


Read this letter from one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

**May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially appeal 
to me. I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important ac- 
tion in which I am about to engage.”’ 


This man didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of any man I have met before—and 
I keep getting better. I can remember 
any figures I wish to remember. Tele- 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. 


The old fear of forgetting has vanished. 
I used to be “scared stiff’? on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remem- 
ber what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe”? when I get on my 
feet at the club, at a banquet, in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 


The most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I am now a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the 
instant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger’’ memory belonged only to 
the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he knows how to make it work. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search 
light om your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any 
one in our office say “‘I guess” or ‘‘I think 
it was about so much” or “I forget that 
right now” or ‘I can’t remember”’ or ‘I 
must look up his name.’’ Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Here is just a bit from a letter of a 
well-known sales manager up in Montreal 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course 

It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Any 

one——I don't care who he is—can improve his 
Memory 100% in a week and 1,000 in six 
months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in in- 
creased power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 


So confident are the publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course that you will be 
amazed to see how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$3.50 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. Walter J. Black, 
Inc., Dept. 595, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Dept 595, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, in a plain container, the Roth 
Memory Course of seven lessons. I will cither 
remail the course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $3.50. 


When writing to Water J. Brack, INC., please mention ''The Rotarian’ Magazine 
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THE 
PURE OIL BUILDING 


is one of the well known, established 
and distinctive buildings of Chicago, 
and offers many advantages that are 
worthy of consideration. Midway be- 
tween the loop and the important near 
north side business district, its accessi- 
bility, its nearness to all types of trans- 
portation, assures it a location that is 
ideal for nearly every kind of business. 
A number of large national and inter- 
national corporations have their main 
offices located in The Pure Oil Building. 
The Pure Oil Company, a tenant occu- 
pying approximately six and one-half 
floors, explains briefly, in a letter repro- 
duced below, why this building was 
selected for its future business home. 


Management Office, 
The Pure O11 Building, 
35 E, Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 


jentlemen: 


In 1936 we moved our executive 
offices from Columbus, Ohio to Chicago, 
After a survey carefully made at that time 
of the loop area, your building was select- 
ed ae our future home, after taking into 
consideration ite accessibility and equip 
ment, After these years of our occupancy 
of a considerable part of the building, we 
are pleased to say to you that we have been 
particularly satisfied with our selection, 
Our offices are clean and light, and during 
our tenancy the management of the building 
hae given excellent service, 


Youre very truly, 


ihe 


Executives who contemplate changing 
their main office location, or establish- 
ing branch offices in Chicago could 
well afford to investigate the facilities 
and extraordinary conveniences offered 
by this building. 


Inquiries for any amount of space 
whatsoever, will receive our prompt 
and courteous attention, 


THE PURE OIJL BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


When writing '*T he Rotarian” 


please mention 
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cient initiative to capitalize upon this ability. 


Practucally any college today would be able to 
give service in helping to determine who should 
go to college. 

It should be borne in mind also that almost 
every college of any real standing is willing to 
help 


committing him to attendance at that particular 


analyze the student's possibilities without 


college. Just going to college may mean very 


individual. If he goes 


a decided 


little in the life of the 
to the wrong college it may even be 
handicap. 

CuHarLtes C. McCracken, Rotarian 
President, Connecticut State College 


Storrs, Conn. 


Buildings Have Personalities 
In my estimation Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Your Town a Personality,”” March Rotarian) has 
well pointed out and has wisely told many opin- 
ions and facts that are all too seldom brought to 
light. 
In general it seems to be true that men build 


(“Give 


cities and large municipal buildings more repre- 


sentative of their own character than they like 
and worth 


to believe. . . . Those of true beauty 


live on, becoming more loved and appreciated. 


RayMOonpD L, 
Landscape 


Rotarian 
Architect 


BusKIRk, 
Clay Center, Kans. 


Borrowing Often Unnecessary 


I read “One Boy, 
W. Ward, 
deal of interest 


Then Another by Charles 
in your March number 


subject has had my at- 


with a great 
as the 
tention now for over 15 years. 

It seems to me it would be far better that 
education of youth turn 


administrator with some 


clubs interested in the 
their funds over to an 
particular university unless they have a perma- 
nent ofhicer whose time can be spared for the 
administration of such a fund and who is tem- 
peramentally fitted and deeply interested in the 
task. Such a person must be possessed of a full 
measure of sympathy and understanding, bal- 
sound business judgment. 

and young women, in their en- 
should not be 


anced by good, 

Young men 
thusiasm and independence, 
burdens of 
and friends 


encouraged to take on oppressive 
debt and_ all family 
should be exhausted before they go outside. 

added to our staff 
“credit man.” 


resources of 
About three years ago we 
what might be generally termed a 
This practically lifts the extension of payment 


THE ROTARIAN 


of fees from the academic to the business end 
of the university. 
and who has had intensive training the last t, 
years in the business world, goes into each ca 
sympathetically and as a counselor. The eight 
or nine thousand students enrolled have {| 


This man, who is a graduat 


privilege of his advice and a great many 


them exercise it. Seventy-five per cent of t] 
people applying for student loans have had wa 
pointed out to them by which it is quite u; 
necessary to borrow from the institution or 
seek the old-fashion scholarship given by alum; 
friends, or organizations. 
Universities need more loan funds than th 
need scholarships. 
Sipney S. WIiLson, Rotariar 
Sec-Treas., Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rotary in Maya-Land 

In November of 1925 
Gran Hotel in Merida, 
as I came into the lobby, 
a gentleman who, indicating my button, queri 
in a soft, friendly manner—‘Rotary?” 

Proud to verify that fact, I was much int 
ested when he explained to me that a Rota 


I was a guest at 
Yucatan.* On the & 


I was approached 


club was in the planning at that time for 


Merida. That night there was to be a meeti 
of those interested. 
at which time it was my privilege to tell 
quite a bit of our ideals. 

The first official meeting was held the foll 
ing day, November 9, 1925, at the Club Yu 
tan. The charter members fairly radiated 
enthusiasm which had prompted the forming 
the organization and it was a privilege to t 
them of the San Antonio Rotary Club and w! 
my contacts with its members mean to me. 

The newspaper, La Revista de Yucatan, 
November 10, 1925, 


I was asked to join th 


devoted several column: 
this initial meeting, expressing felicitations 
the club and congratulations to Merida tl 
such a splendid organization had been form« 
which was bound to reflect good to that 
and social way. 

Rotari 


commercial 
PorTER LorINc, 
Ambulance 


in a Civic, 


Service 


San Antonio, Tex. 


*This letter, prompted by recent mention 
THe Rotarian of the Merida Rotary Club, 
be of « 


planning to visit the Mayan ruins in Yucatan 


espec ial interest to conve ntioning eae 


Organization meeting, November 9, 1925, of the Rotary Club of Merida, Y uc: 


tan, southern Mexico. Merida is near the ruins of the Mayan civilization. 























